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| by which the supposititious characters of these 

deities were deteriorated ; for man, to counte- 
| nance the desperate evils of his social character, 

found it necessary to indue his deities with the 
|most violent and debasing passions, in order 
ithat he might worship them with such cere- 
| monies, and propitiate them with such sacri- 


We do not much approve of the title to this! fices, as might at once ensure him their pro- 
volume. ‘* Random” is “a vile phrase;” and, | tection, and suffer their worshipper to revel in 
whether taken literally, or as a choice to in-|the uninterrupted enjoyment of luxury and 
dicate humility, it is neither very tempting nor | licentiousness.” 
very apposite to the work. Mrs. Postans is! Surely these have little of the “ Random” 
an accomplished person, and has evidently seen ; look about them ! or this :— 
and read much — so much, as to appear rather} ‘* The extinction of life is held as a venial 
blue than otherwise in very many of her pages, | crime in Mahomedan privacy. The poisoned 
as, for instance,— | slipper, or the sherbet bowl, becomes the ‘ cup 
“ Delusion is abroad; tourists write, and of immortality’ to the doomed one. Inquiry 
artists paint, heedless of fact; anxious only to|is never made, and remorse is unfelt. Ol! 
bathe a favourite spot in all the light of grace- | matched with these, 
ful beauty, and the bright hues their own 
glowing and poetic imaginations suggest. But | 
surely, if it be once admitted that truth alone | 
is the keystone of knowledge, and, conse- | 
quently, the only associate of good taste, it) Oh! say not nature—she is gentle in her dic- 
were better, where facts really exist, that orna-| tates, and true to her objects ; she is the same 
ment should be deemed superfluous and ill-|in all climes; and however social laws may 
placed; and I have no doubt that, as real | vary, benevolence, conscientiousness, and vene- 
knowledge increases, its vanities will be seen, ration, are her principles. Caste is the agent 
and the simple and vivid delineation of truth| of misery, and here to be condemned as the 
be held in most esteem, and constitute the real | only, but the mountainous obstacle, which 
triumph of literature and the fine arts. Te-| prevents the light of nature from streaming on 
niers will find more admirers than Nicholas} the understandings of these degraded beings. 
Poussin, and those writers gather greatest! The barrier of caste, then, must be removed; 
fame, who years, ay ages, must elapse ere its corner-stone 
| be loosened ; and the Hercnlean labour can be 
: . | attempted only by the power of that knowledge 
Then will nature be worshipped as she alone} which has broken away mountains of error, and 
deserves, divested of the meretricious garb | js still every where employed in carrying down 
which only veils her beauty; she will be) the stream of time its remainingrubbish. The 
sought for by the path of knowledge, science | Jharrejah’s savage nature must be tamed b 
will be the ministering flamen of her mysteries, | some better occupation than is afforded by the 
and the many will feel the harmony of her | brutalising indulgence of his opium and his 
simple beauty. The institutions of man will | hookah ; he must learn, as many not less savage 
be purified by her influence, his mind will re-|have done, to feel the responsibilities of his 
cognise its powers, facts will appear, opinions | state, to understand the relative rights of man, 
will change, systems will arise, sincerity and| the harmonies of nature, the necessities and 
benevolence will radiate throughout the world; | duties of the social compact; and, above all, to 
and, reaching even the palmy shores of India, | appreciate the value of this knowledge, and to 
may plead the cause of the poor Hindu within | learn to regard his brother man with respect, as 
the heart of man, and prove he sees him the possessor of this mental wealth, 
‘ That, where Britain’s pow’r and no longer to value him only for his supe- 
Is felt, mankind will feel her mercy too.’ riority of caste, his muscular strength, or the 
And again, yet more philosophe :— number of his followers. I am aware that 
“All the varied forms of idol worship, and | these opinions with reference to so barbarous a 
the reverence shewn during the early ages of | people may appear Utopian; but thus have all 


‘ The rudest brute that roams Siberia’s wild 
Has feelings pure, and polished as a gem ; 
The bear ts civilised—the wolf is mild— 

And whom for this at last must we condemn ?” 


’ * Pour out all as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.’ 


the world to the objects of nature, must have 
found their source, less in the affections than in 
the fears of man, and in the necessity which he 
felt the weakness of his nature and consti- 
tution imposed on him, of seeking protection, 
against the many evils which surround him, 
from a superior power. The activity of his 
observation would lead him to invest the ma- 
terial objects of the visible world in which he 
moved with supposed powers, to the idea of 
which their habits, instincts, or beauty, might 
give rise; and his reflections on his mental 
faculties would lead him to form fanciful per- 
Sonifications of moral qualities, and reduce 

em toa tangible form. By degrees, the cor- 
Tuptions of the heart of man became the means 


great schemes, as shadowed forth ages before 
their time of trial came, been deemed.” 

Leaving these lofty speculations, however, we 
shall proceed to extract a few of the sketches 
which apply more immediately to the state of 
Cutch, and the manners or condition of the 
natives. 

“ The beautiful mother of the rao sudden] 
died from a violent attack of fever; one of her 


their right to great rewards in a future state 

* * * The ranee’s old water-bearer 
was, doubtless, supported by the opinions of her 
caste; and being oppressed by age, and ay 
infirmities, she believed that they, being all 
inseparably connected with a former birth, 
might be laid down with her life, and that she 
might be born again to the enjoyment of energy, 
youth, and hope. In this case, also, every per- 
suiasion was used to induce the devoted one to 
abandon her design ; but of course ineffectually, 
and the poor old creature, having had a hole 
dug in the ground, near the large tomb, capable 
of holding her in a perpendicular position, suf. 
fered her son to lift her into it, and pile the 
earth about her. Before her grave was closed, 
while yet the breath of heaven fanned her face, 
and the glad scenes of life floated before her 
eyes, she made a request so singular, that I can 
find no one to account for it. She desired an 
inverted chattee to be placed over her head; 
which done, the earth was thrown over it, and 
in a few seconds trampled down with shouts of 
exultation, The unexhausted air in the chattee 
must have preserved life for a short time after 
the grave had been filled in; and probably, 
while her pulse yet beat, the fiendish shouts of 
her murderers rang in her ears, and mingled 
with the agonising death of this infatuated 
woman.” 

Hindu music may interest us the more at pre- 
sent, in consequence of our having performers 
at the Adelphi theatre. 

* The Hindu musicians have a diatonic scale 
of seven primitive notes, agreeing in sound, I 
believe, with our major mode. These notes are 
arranged into six simple melodies, entitled 
rawgs, or modes ; and these are again variated 
into thirty-six airs, or branches, called rawg- 
nees. The six rawgs, and the rawgnees, are 
supposed to have an imaginary existence, as 
nymphs and genii, and to preside over the divi- 
sions of time. The six rawgs answer to the 
morning, noon, sunset, evening, midnight, and 
dawn ; and the thirty-six rawgnees attend the 
intermediate hours. They have also six airs 
for the seasons, which are considered as the off. 
spring of the rawgnees, and are more modern 
compositions. All the Hindu songs are written 
for these airs ; and it is considered bad taste to 
'play them at any but their appointed hours. I 
have not been able to find that the Hindus pos« 
sess any system of musical notation, Theirmodes 
are acquired orally; and they possess books 
called the rawg-malas, which contain songs 
adapted to the thirty-six airs, but without mu- 
sical notes. All the songs in these books are 
headed with paintings of the nymphs and genii 
of the Hindu modes, each bearing the title of a 
rawgnee.* Every branch of knowledge 
amongst the Hindus, however scientific may be 
|its subject, is embellished with beautiful allego- 
ries and poetical ideas; and in their musical 
divisions this is most remarkable. Not only 


female attendants, a poor water-carrier, stated are the six rawgs themselves described as six 
her intention to bury herself alive, in order that genii, wedded to nymphs beautiful as houris, 
she should be in readiness to attend her beloved ut we are assured that these airs are the fa- 


mistress in another state. Self-inhumation is 
not an uncommon means by which, as a work 
of extraordinary merit, the Hindus hope to 
testify at once their love for the deceased and 





|vourite melodies of flights of fairies, who sing 


* «© The word Mala literally ~ pe a string, and, in 
the title of this work, is united with Rawg, to signify 
; the succession of afrs in these peculiar modes.” 
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= them the loves of Krishna and Radha, at 

e banquets of the heaven-born Indra. The 
musicians of Cutch are acquainted with all these 
principles of composition, and have attained 
considerable proficiency in their application. 
They use inetrumental music for three pur- 
poses : ws wn awsistance of bardic recitals ; as an 
accompaniment to the movements of their 
dancers; and as forming a part of their reli- 

8 ceremonies. ” ei - 

** Few of the matives study music as an art; 
and the practice of it is restricted chiefly to 
hired minstrels. Wealthy persons generally 
retain such men; and the poor are content 
with the strains of wandering minstrels, and 
the sonorous clamour of their religious wor- 
ship. Women of character never practise any 
branch of the fine arts, as it is considered in- 
compatible with morality and good breeding.” 

This Jast isa curious conclusion: that which 
we comsider to be the great accomplishment of 
our women, is, by these Orientals, deemed the 
very reverse. The fine arts are sadly esti- 
mated in Cutch. 

Before closing our notice, we may mention 
that there is a good deal about Persia in this 
volume, which we had no reason to expect; 
and that there are, also, some apparent slight 
errors which perplex the meaning. Thus, page 
84, the fort of Anjar is stated to have been 
destroyed in 1875 (some thirty-seven years 
hence); and, at page 100, we are told of 
“anxious” steeds, a sort of horse we do not 
understand. Nor do we understand the follow- 
ing..—though we copy a few lines of it for our 
more learned readers: it is a specimen of 


Outchee poetry, and an ode in praise of Lacka- 
phoolanee. 


** Prusm wurs puchwees pat bieto pat o dur 
Mungul dummul pirj milee kunuk foolie dur 
Wullee wurs puchas phirio Kutuki Pholanee 


Mao kund tanar nir nimae an phiree apanee 

Jae sur) sukat Lako jus baro lio 

Puchwees wurs doonah puchee Kot Raj Karah Rio 
‘Sehees ek samut boop dus lak bunejie 

Weparee punj lak lak bat charon bhae.” 








The Shores of the Mediterranean. By Frank 
Mall Standish, Esq. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 323. 
London, 1838. Black and Armstrong. 

In paying our respects to Mr. Standish’s pre-| 

ceeding volume, we noticed the gentlemanlike | 

tone in which it was written, and the taste for 
the fine arts and scholarly accomplishments 
which it displayed. ‘The same compliments are | 
due to this its continuation; though so much | 
of the latter part is taken up with antiquities | 
of Constantinople, and a retrospect of Arab and | 

Moorish history, that we cannot refer to an | 

equal proportion of information respecting ex- 

isting circumstances. In the earlier parts, the) 

Adriatic shores, Corfu, Patras, Athens, and the | 

coast thence to the Turkish capital, occupy about 

a third of the volume; and the remarks upon 

them are written with all the agreeable quali- 

ties which we have ascribed to the author. 

Ez. gr. At Bari:— 

« Gnder the centre chapel of the lower church 
are deposited the remains of San Nicolo, to visit 
which crowds of pious pilgrims resort every 

ear, in the month of May, from divers Christ- 
dan lands. The bones of the saint are said, 
at ‘that period, to exude water, and the precious 
liquid is transported, in vials, to Russia and 

Spain, ‘in which countries, it seems, their effi- 

ieacy and virtues are held in the highest estima. 

tion. The most famous miracle of the patron 
saint ‘consisted in his restoring to life and re- 
uniting some children which had been dismem- 
bered -and pickled in a barrel by a modern 
*Polypleemus.”” 
tive ‘seen something like this done by 





Harlequin in a pantomine ; but to more present 
matter. At Tarento:— 

“ The inhabitants are curious in the propaga- 
tion and feeding of mussels: they drive into 
the sand a number of long poles, to which the 
spawn becomes attached; in the succeeding 
August, when they have attained the size of 
almonds, they are taken to the mouths of the 
brooks and small streams, which fall into the 
gulf: here they are left until October, when 
they are taken back to the sea, and in the fol- 
lowing spring they are considered fit to eat. 
The change from the salt to fresh water is said 
to improve their flavour and colour.” 

Mr. Standish's opinion of the Greeks is at a 
very low standard. 

*“* The actual inhabitants of Greece are, at 
the present moment, more heavily taxed and 
more discontented than when under the domi- 
nion of the Turks. Among the misleaders of 
mankind in this matter, and himself a sufferer 
by his own inexperience, was the great poet 
Lord Byron. It appears invidious to diminish, 
by the statement of actual facts, the interest 
which his works have given to the East; for 
perhaps a stronger one is hardly elicited even 
by the perusal of the ancient writers, than by 
the exquisite portraitures of Childe Harold, and 
his delightful Turkish tales ; but prejudice must 
yield to truth ; had he — himself only in 
writing, he would probably have lived longer to 
amuse and instruct the world. It is said that 
he took into his service, soon after arriving in 
Greece, a band of Arnauts or Suliots, on whose 
shores he had been some years before ship- 
wrecked, and from whose tribes he had received 
hospitality ; and that these creatures took his 
money, abused his kindness, menaced him 
when he resisted their unjust demands; and 
that their intimidation elicited the fatal symp- 
toms of the disease which caused his death. He 
perished with the conviction of having been 
duped, and with the misery of knowing that 
the instruments of the revolution he had aided 
were worthless and ungrateful. It is to this 
day doubted by many whether the Greeks will 
eventually form a united empire, or whether 
faction will not destroy what the combined 
powers of Europe have been labouring to bring 
together and consolidate. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, I embarked for the Pireus, distant from 
the modern town of Athens about five miles ; 
but it is still the port. In my present vessel, 
for which I paid four dollars, as well as in my 


last, I was annoyed by the multitude of dirty 


and unwholesome wretches who crowded to get 
& passage at my expense, in which some suc- 
ceeded. I was delayed by their importunities, 
and very well aware besides that if you oblige 
a Greek he will but hate you the more.” 

Touching Constantinople we shall extract 
but one passage, recommending the antiquarian 
exquise both relating to that city,* and to Gran- 
ada, to every intelligent reader. 

‘** In Constantinople, there are no names to 
the streets, for, properly speaking, the Turks 
do not know what streets are, their towns being 
built without order; each puts a house where 
he pleases, and as they were originally a nation 
of migratory warriors, who lived in camps, this 
custom of disorder in architectural arrangement 

* «1 conclude (says our author at the close of this able 
essay) here my description of ancient Constantinople. I 
fear, indeed, some of my details will amuse my ers 
but little. I have end i, h , to abridge and 
contract my quotations as much as ible, giving enough 
to aid generally the researches of the antiquarian and the 
traveller, without fatiguing those who read only for 
amusement. To have said nothing on these matters 
would have been un jonable; the more so, as this city 
is one of the wonders of the world— perhaps, all things 
— taken into consideration, the greatest of the 
world. 











has remained to them, although their prowess 
has failed and forsaken them. There are 
however, appellations for the different quarters 
or divisions of the town. A certain degree of 
alarm concerning their peculiar malady is at 
last felt amongst this people themselves, A 
few days ago, some sailors in the fleet were 
attacked with symptoms of the plague, on 
which all infected were thrown into the sea, 
a summary mode of preventing contagion pecu. 
liar to the country, but which would have 
raised the cry of our populace, and endangered 
the ears of the practitioners in Europe. | 
have made inquiries as to the nature of the 
plague ; besides the peculiarity of its losing its 
contagious alacrity in transmission from north 
to south, and retaining it in proceeding from 
south to north, which I shall mention here. 
after in treating on Smyrna; it has various 
degrees of intensity, and some are of opinion 
that its virulence is diminished in a second 
attack. It is rare, however, that patients re- 
cover from first bad cases; perhaps not one in 
a hundred.” 

Smyrna ‘is rarely ravaged by the plague; 
and it is a singular trait in the Lisson of this 
strange and capricious disease, that the in. 
fection will often die away, and scarcely even 
propagate itself beyond one person, when it 
comes from the north; thus, when Smyrna is 
severely attacked, it is generally by contagion 
imported from Egypt and Syria, and not from 
Constantinople. A quarantine is on this ac. 
count enforced against all vessels from the 
south.”* 

Much as we are pleased with this volume, 
we shall select but one quotation more. Speak. 
ing of the fine collection of Spanish pictures 
made for Louis Philippe by Chev. Taylor, Mr. 
S. asks, Why we do not follow the example of 
our neighbours, and what have we now? which 
he answers :— 

*¢ An eleemosynary collection, which, doubt- 
less, contains some good paintings, but is any 
thing but important in proportion to the dig. 
nity of the nation: and a debt which would 
have ruined any other save our own. Why 
have we not also the finest collection of coins 
in the world? If we look to the British Mu- 
seum, the legacy of Mr. Payne Knight is, per- 
haps, worth as much as its trustees have ever 
collected. The national propensities of the 
British—a taste for field sports and the plea- 
sures of the table, and rivalry in pomp of re- 
ception and splendour of establishment—are, 
indeed, at length, giving way, although too 
slowly, to an amelioration in taste ; and a grow- 
ing regard for the fine arts is, doubtless, visible. 
Would that it were in my power to hasten the 
day when we might vie with other nations in 
elegance and politeness, as we have long done 
in arms and opulence !” 








The Only Daughter ; a Domestic Story. Edited 
by the Author of “ The Subaltern,” “ The 
Hussar,” &c. 3vols.12mo. London, 1899. 
Colburn. 

THE editor’s announcement, that the Only 

Daughter is ** the production of a mere girl—of 

one brought up in seclusion,” would be suf- 

ficient to disarm us of all severity, were there 
in the work itself any thing which might have 

a tendency to excite such a feeling. But the 

case is quite otherwise; the Only Daughter 

is not only a production of great merit 
in itself, but of brighter promise for the 
future. Written in a style of considerable 
beauty, though not with the polish of a ve 
teran writer, and abounding with descriptions 
of a high order, it exhibits, at the same time, 
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no common power, on the part of the au- 
thoress, of seeing into the workings of the 
human heart, as well as a remarkable facility 
of enlisting on the side of her favourites the 
reader’s warmest sympathy. We have rarely 
met in a work of fiction with two characters 
better contrasted in this way than Helen 
Campbell and Ruth Annesley. The first, a 
perfect child of nature, wins our best affections 
at once; and though somewhat perverse, and 
the cause, as a necessary consequence, of almost 
all the misfortunes which overtake both herself 
and others, from the beginning to the end of 
the tale, she retains them. But to Ruth, her 
friend and benefactress, more than our affec- 
tions are given, She is a noble specimen of a 
noble-minded woman, whom neither wealth 
nor station have been able to corrupt, and who 
sacrifices every thing, even her love—a rare 
sacrifice in any instance — to the disinterested 
desire of securing the happiness of others. In 
the character of Ruth Annesley, there is a 
degree of originality which we had no right to 
expect from so young a writer. And it is this 
circumstance, not less in the command which 
she seems to have acquired over the English 
language, which makes us confident that the 
anticipations expressed by the editor will not 
be disappointed. 

The story of the Only Daughter is too simple 
torequire analysis. It is a tale of the heart — 
of pure, and gentle, and maidenly love — of 
true and generous friendship. To carry it 
forward, not many actors are required; a few, 
accordingly, occupy the stage. Yet they are 
all well conceived, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the hero, of whom we are forced to acknow- 
ledge that he seems scarcely to deserve the 
affections which he has won. The female per- 
sonages, on the contrary, are well-drawn copies 
from nature. Take the following specimens. 
The heroines had maiden aunts: the first, the 
very beau idéal of household activity; the last, 
such as our quotation represents her. 

“Six o’clock, on a summer’s morning, and 


seven in winter, saw aunt Katie in her} 


vocation; and as her little person whisked 
through the house, or trotted about the offices, 
one might have supposed the affairs of a com- 
monwealth hung on the movements of her 
mind and body. No item of housewifery was 
too minute for her inspection, none too com- 
plicated for her superintendence ; and at that 
unlucky season, when there were neither eggs 
tocount, nor cheese to examine, nor preserves 
0 make, nor honey to drip, nor chickens to 
Tear, nor flowers to be watered, nor currant 
wine to be bottled, nor even pot pourri to 
be made for Kilmore,—when the winter flan- 
nels for the hamlet were all manufactured, and 
hot even a stray set of baby linen was in re- 
quisition, it has been alleged, that at that 
weariful season, which has, fortunately, but 
seldom occurred in her experience, aunt Katie 
has been visited with sundry indications of hy- 
pochondriacism, such as needed the appliances 
ofan early spring and an influx of responsi- 
bilities to disperse.”” 
or must we omit the lady’s personal ap- 
pearance and costume. 
“She was a small neat woman, to whom, not- 
withstanding her lowness of stature, the epithet 
dumpy could in no manner of justice be 
applied. “Her face was fair and freckled ; her 
blue eyes were of the lightest, and her pale 
yellow hair was folded neatly under. her cap, 
@ snowy muslin borders of which were 
‘imped daintily and becomingly, and with all 
the precision of her sisterhood. Her dress was, 
M general, a gown of gray russet, plaited round 





her in such ample folds as betrayed a linger- 
ing predilection for the hoops of former days. 
The hems of it were invariably tucked through 
its pocket hole in her passage across the court 
and through the garden, be the season what 
it might; and underneath was displayed the 
quilted petticoat of black silk, which foul wea- 
ther nor fair ever drove from its position. 
One relic of other days still kept its ground 
in the apparel of aunt Katie, despite the ri- 
dicule which modern flippancy has attached 
to it, namely, a pair of pockets; which, albeit, 
of the richest material and gayest pattern, 
proved, at once, their usefulness, and the re- 
spect in which they were held by the wearer. 
They were constantly exhibited in the very 
uppermost regions of her attire, yielding the 
precedence to no innovating finery, and only 
accommodating themselves to such change of 
dress as an occasional visit might impose upon 
the wearer, by appearing in the shape of flow- 
ered satin or embroidered velvet. Add a plaid 
of the beautiful cheque of the Campbells’, which, 
on a short walk, or on a frosty day, was fast- 
ened under her chin by a brooch of silver, and 
aunt Katie’s dress is complete.” 

Contrast with this her sister: — 

‘¢ Next in order among the denizens of Kind- 
rome ranked the eldest sister, Miss Marjory, or, 
as she was invariably designated, Miss May, 
than whom a greater contrast to her mercurial 
sister could scarcely be imagined. At the age 
of five and twenty, an incurable disease had 
settled in her eyes, which in a very few years 
reduced her to a state of hopeless and total 
blindness ; and as often happens where the most 
valuable avenue to earthly enjoyment is closed, 
the external happiness which she had lost was 
replaced by that progressive elevation of mind 
and heart, which, pouring light upon the soul 
of the bereaved, more than compensates for the 
misfortune which has left the body in darkness. 
Though previous to her misfortune, May had 
been distinguished by little beyond an uncom- 
mon gentleness of digposition, and an unobtru- 
sive kindness that seemed to shrink from the 
gratitude it excited, yet now after many years 
of benighted solitude, that mind, which an 
ordinary fate would have left to run in an 
ordinary channel, communed ‘with its own 
depths, and stood forth, in its power, the disci- 
ple of that rare philosophy which shews us how 
to extract good from evil, and more than re- 
signation from what the world may regard as 
our misfortunes. Although, from the bias of 
her youth, and the subsequent calamity that 
rendered society irksome to her, May was defi- 
cient in that knowledge which ‘ dwells in heads 
replete with thoughts of other men,’ yet the 
hours of her meditative solitude yielded trea- 
sures of that true wisdom which is to be found, 
‘in minds attentive to their own.’ Aunt 
Katie, therefore, regarded her sister's judg- 
ment with the most profound veneration, tinc- 
tured, doubtless, with that national superstition 
which regards those similarly afflicted as super- 
naturally endowed; although sooth to say, in 
trifles, at least, most opinions were generall 
disapproved of that at all impeded the self- 
adopted course of her personal ministrations. 
The peevishness which might have been for- 
given in one so utterly alone, and bereft as aunt 
May, and which sooften attends upon irremedi- 
able misfortune, formed no part of her character. 
Even Katie’s invincible sprightliness was not 
more consistent with the activity of her body, 
than was May’s placid gentleness with the help- 
less quiescence she was doomed to. The misfor- 
tuneofher youth, though now sanctified to her b 
its influence on a mind which required some suc 





_ pene natn ence ne ne 
mighty influence to call forth its slumbering pow- 
ers, had not been unproductive of consequences 
far less blessed to her fate and feelings ; for when 
May was first visited by her terrible affliction, 
she was affianced to her first love, and about to 
take upon herself obligations, which the affec- 
tion of her eyes, it was believed at first, would 
be serious enough only to postpone: por was 
the engagement broken off till her fate was ab- 
solutely determined ; and even then the lover 
pled for its fulfilment, until poor May found the 
pain of the sacrifice only enhanced by his con- 
stancy. Her good sense and generosity, how- 
ever, overcame the struggles of her affection, 
and she resolutely relinquished prospects such as 
even the deprivation which shut them out cayld 
not have materially dimmed ; and although Jo 
years of listless and hopeless desolation followed 
the triumph of duty, still the bitterness arising 
out of it gradually passed away, and then came 
in its room that pure and tranquil calm which 
follows in the wake even of well-applied misfor- 
tunes, so that the single trace which early dia- 
appointment left in her heart was a certain 
fond and mournful interest in the realities of 
true love, which would have led her, but for 
her helplessness, to labour for the removal of 
any barrier that fortune might rear between 
two hearts whose sympathies were.one. This 
was all of weakness or romance that had out. 
lived her youth; and ordinarily aunt May's 
sweet smile and cheerful welcome were evi- 
dences of a heart sanctified, not bowed down, iby 
the sorrows of other years. And as she sat at 
the knitting, which was her sole and constant 
employment, in the full beams of the morning 
sun, within the little porch of unpeeled birch, 
which Helen had planned, and the gardener of 
Kilmore had executed for her accoommodation— 
now and then laying down her work to listen 
to the wimpling of the busy stream, or the 
pleasant quivering of the breeze among the 
foliage, or the hum of aunt Katie's bees, that 
plied their labours from a goodly row of hives, 
that surmounted her sloping parterre,—none 
would have dreamt of offering their compassion 
to one who seemed so capable of teaching con- 
tentment to all around her.” 

This is excellent for an inexperienced writer, 
and we can assure our readers that it is but one 
of the many equally good sketches with which 
the volumes abound. 





Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, &c. 1 thick-vol. 


8vo. With 343 Engravings on Wood, 

London, 1838. Longman and Co. 

Tuts is a book which has been much wanted. 
Mr. Loudon has been long known to the public 
for his many useful works on all subjects con- 
nected with rural affairs; and this may be 
called a compendium or epitome of the know. 
ledge scattered through these numerous pub. 
lications. In this book Mr. Loudon does not 
address himself to the practical man so much as 
to the amateur ; and hegiveshis reasons for the 
rules he lays down in plain and simple language, 
so as to be easily understood by every one. 
The whole work is indeed written in a remark. 
ably clear and agreeable style, so as to be per- 
fectly readable, and not a mere dull record of 
facts and directions. As a specimen of the 
general style and tendency of the work, we 
shall quote the following passage from the 
Introduction :— 

** One of the greatest of all the sources of 
enjoyment resulting from the possession of a 
garden is the endless variety which it produces, 
either by the perpetual progress of vegetation 
which is going forward in it, to maturity, dor. 
mancy, or decay, or by the almost innumerable 
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kinds of plants which may be raised in almost|or other window, or by keeping them near a 
the smallest garden. Even the same trees, | window in the ordinary living rooms.” 

grown in the same garden, are undergoing per-| There is much good sense, and practical 
petual changes throughout the year; and trees | knowledge, in the following passage : 

change, also, in every succeeding year rela-| ‘* Much of the enjoyment of a suburban re- 
tively to that which is past ; because they be-|sidence depends on knowing what to expect 
come larger and larger as they advance in age, | from it; what, in short, is consistent, and what 
and acquire more of their characteristic and|is inconsistent, with its limits and its local 
mature forms. = 4 Independ-_| situation. We have shewn, in the ‘ Encyclope- 
ently of the variety and change resulting from | dia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture’ 
the plants cultivated, every month through-'(p. 8), that all, in the way of house accommo- 
out the year has its particular operations and | dation, that is essential to the enjoyment of 
its products; nay, it would not be too much to) life, may be obtained in a cottage of three or 
say that, during six months of the year, a change | four rooms as well as in a palace: and we shall 
takes place, and is perceptible, in the plants of prove, in this work, that a suburban residence, 


Ee Ee ee ee ee 
Italian taste. On this head, Mr. Loudon ob. 
serves :— 

** As characteristic of Italian scenery, the 
vine ought to be planted, and allowed to climb 
up the trees, not for the sake of its fruit, but 
for effect; and one of the best kinds for this 
purpose is the claret grape, on account of the 
colour of its leaves in autumn. The pomegra. 
nate, the phillyrea, and the ilex, are highly 
characteristic of Italian gardens ; the stone-pine 
and the arundo-donax of Italian scenery ; and 
| the agave and the orange-tree, both in tubs and 
vases, of Italian villas. ‘The most characteristic 
shrubs of the flowering kind belonging to Italy 
are the cistus and the cytisus. We do not 





a garden, every day; and every day has, in 
consequence, its operations and its products. 
Even in winter there is still something to do in 
every garden, however small may be its extent : 
the walks require to be kept in order, and some 
plants must be protected by litter or matting ; 
and if there should be no trees to prune, no 
ground to dig, no manure to collect or to bar- 
row out, no dung to turn or prepare for hot. 
beds, there is, at all events, the preparation of 
names or numbers for plants, the cutting and 
pointing of rods to tie them to, the sorting of 
seeds, the making of baskets, and the search 
after information on the subjects of plants 
and their culture in books. But imagine that, 
to the suburban garden, there is added a small 
green-house or fluid-pit. What a source of 
amusement and interest does not either of these 
garden structures hold out to the amateur gar- 
dener during the winter and spring! Exactly 
in proportion as, in autumn, the out-door 
operations become fewer, the in-door operations 
of the green-house or pit become more nume- 
rous; and, in mid-winter, the amateur gar- 
dener, if he should be detained in his shop or 
counting-house till after sunset, will be under 
the necessity of shifting, clearing, and watering 
his plants, and otherwise operating with them 
(ax some of our friends are obliged to do) by 
candle-light. A green-house, from the quan- 
tity of glass that it requires, is, for some sub- 
urban residences, too costly to erect: but 
much of the produce of the green-house may be 
procured, at half the expense, by the use of a 
pit. which requires no other glass than the 
sashes which form its roof. The amusement 
and the products which such a pit, in the hands 
of an ingenious amateur, is calculated to af- 
ford, are almost without end. Small salad- 
ing may be produced in it throughout the 
whole winter. Chicory roots (though this may 
also be accomplished in a common cellar) 
may be made to throw out their blanched 
leaves, which form the most delightful of 
all winter salads, at least to our taste; tart 
rhubarb or sea-kale, may be forced in pots 3 
as may parsley, mint, and other herbs. Bulbs 


with a very small portion of land attached, will | here mention the myrtle, the olive, or any other 
contain all that is essential to happiness, in the | trees or shrubs which will not thrive in the 


' garden, park, and demesne of the most extensive | 
country residence. Let us briefly make the 
comparison. The objects of the possessors of 
both are the same ; health, which is the result 
of temperance and exercise ; enjoyment, which 
is the possession of something which we can 
call our own, and on which we can set our heart 
and affections; and the respect of society, which 
is the result of their favourable opinion of our 
sentiments and moral conduct. No man in 
this world, however high may be his rank, 
great his wealth, powerful his genius, or exten- 
sive his acquirements, can ever attain more 
than health, enjoyment, and respect. The lord 
of an extensive demesne seeks after health by 
hunting, shooting, or other field sports, or by 
superintending the general management and 
cultivation of his estate; the lady seeks recrea- 
tion in her pleasure-ground, or in airings in her 
carriage: and both find their enjoyment in 
their children, and in their house and garden, 
and other surrounding objects. Now, the mas- 
ter of a suburban villa finds health in the 
change it affords from his occupation as a citi- 
zen; or, if he has retired from business, in the 
personal cultivation of his garden. He also 
finds enjoyment, not enly in his family, friends, 
and books, but in his garden, and in the other 
rural objects which he can call his own; and 
which he can alter at pleasure, at a trifling ex- 
pense, and often with his own hands. Itis this 
which gives the charm of creation, and makes 
a thing essentially one’s own. Every one must 
have felt the infinitely greater pleasure which 
is enjoyed from the contemplation of what we 
have planned and executed ourselves, to what 
can be experienced by seeing the finest works 
belonging to, and planned by, another. Our 
own work is endeared to us by the difficulties 
we have met with and conquered at every step : 
every step has, indeed, its history, and recalls 
a train of interesting recollections connected 
with it.” 

| One idea thrown out by Mr. Loudon struck 
us as new ; at least, it is one which appears to 


may be forced, and a bloom of China roses may us to be very seldom acted upon. This is the 
be kept upthroughout the winter. But, perhaps, idea of adapting the gp of the garden and 
the most important use to which such a pitcan grounds to the style of architecture of the 
be applied in a small suburban garden, is to|house. Thus, for example, an Elizabethan 
preserve, throughout the winter, and to bring | dwelling should have a garden somewhat in 
forward in spring, pelargoniums, fuchsias, sal-|the geometric style, with straight walks and 
vias, calcearias, verbenas, and other fine exotic’ formal beds; and trimmed and carefully trained 
flowers, and also half-hardy, and tender annuals, | flowers, with aclipped box-tree or twoto heighten 
for turning out into the flower-garden, or into | the allusion. As, however, the resemblance of 
the miscellaneous border, in the beginning of|the house to the Elizabethan style exists 
summer. We are, however, going too much |only in the exterior, the rooms being fitted up 
into detail ; we shall, therefore, only further | with attention to modern comforts, so the re- 
allude to the enjoyment which can be had in|semblance in the garden may be confined to 
every suburban house, and even town house, | general outline and pictorial effect. The object 
without the aid of a green-house or a pit, by|is rather to recall the idea of past times, than 
keeping plants through the winter in a garret|to go back to their comparative barbarism. In 
(always the warmest, and generally the lightest | the like manner, the laying out and planting of 
part of a house), immediately under a skylight, |the garden to an Italian villa, may be in the 





;open air in Britain, because they could not be 
|introduced with effect in British imitations of 
| Italian scenery. The ruscus hypophyllum, and 
the shrubby species of asparagus, are also found 
more frequently in Italy than in any other part 
of Europe, unless we except Greece. It fortu- 
nately happens for the imitator of an Italian 
villa in the suburbs of a great city, that the 
pinus laricio, the most common pine in the open 
scenery of Italy ; the pinaster, the next com. 
mon ; and the stone-pine, which is most gene. 
rally found near Italian houses, and in their 
gardens, will all grow remarkably well in the 
smoke of London, as may be seen by examining 
the trees of these species in the arboretum of 
the Messrs. Loddiges, and comparing their ap- 
pearance with that of the American pines, and 
even the Scotch pine, growing beside them.” 
We have now only strongly to recommend 
the Suburban Gardener to all who contemplate 
choosing a suburban residence, or a situation on 
which to form one; to all possessors of suburban 
villas who wish to make the most of their gar- 
dens and grounds; and to all persons whatever 
who take an interest in gardening and rural 
architecture. 





| Gems of Beauty, displayed in a Series of Twelve 

highly finished Engravings on Spanish Sub- 
jects, from Designs by the first Artists. With 
Fanciful Illustrations by the Countess of 


Blessington. Folio. London: Longman 
and Co. Paris: Delloy and Co. 

Portraits of the Children of the Nobility, §¢. 
Second Series. From Drawings by A. E. 
Chalon, E. Landseer, &c. With Illustrations - 
by distinguished Contributors. Edited by 
Mrs. Fairlie. Idem. 

THESE are charming twin-companions; the 

first more generally and the last more indi- 

vidually interesting. We shall run over their 
contents and embellishments as the best way of 
making our readers acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the beautiful engravings they exhibit, 
and the graceful literary taste with which these 
engravings are illustrated. The Gems of 

Beauty opens with ‘ The Dejected,” by J. Bos- 

tock (H. Cook, engraver), a lovely countenance, 

rather English than Spanish. Some appropr'- 
ate lines in blank verse tell that this dejection 
is caused by fickle love. 2. ‘* The Masquerade, 

E. Corbould and J. Penston. A very clever 

group, charmingly painted, and most nationally 

true. This Mr. Edward Corbould (the son, we 
believe, of the well-known and popular artist) 
deserves especial notice. The talent he dis- 
plays is not promise; it is actual, and has ar- 
rived at a high pitch in art. We prophesy that 
future years will see his pencil employed in the 
finest productions of this class, and to the great 
delight of the public, with whom so much vere 
satility and merit is sure to establish a grati- 
fying reputation. A few pretty lines accom: 
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pany the plate. 3. “ The Bull-fight,” J. Her- 
bert, H. Cook. A more serious but well-ex- 
ressed Spanish subject ; the poetry attached to 
which we select as a specimen of the rest. 


** Florinda, 

« There’s not a maid in all Castile, 

But might be proud at such a féte ; 
Could she, as I, thus look—thus feel, 

With conscious beauty’s power elate. 
Ay—thousand eyes are on my face, 

Too blest to wait for glance of mine ; 
And many a youth of noble race 

Shall gaze, to worship and to pine!’ 


Violetta. 
«I see him not! ’tis past the hour, 
And I am anxious, waiting here ; 
He vowed last eve, in orange bower, 
That where I sat he'd hover near! 
He vowed—I trusted—ah! my heart 
Counts moments, while the rest are gay; 
In all the pageant takes no part, 
Nor heeds what gazing flatterers say.’ 


Veronica. 
«I sicken at the cruel sport, 
The streaming blood—the combat dread ; 
Ah! why should maidens here resort, 
By idle love of pleasure led ! 
See, see! the bull hath furious grown, 
With madness how his eye-balls glare : 
Ah, me! the Picador is thrown; 
Thank God! at least He is not there !’” 


4. “ The Serenade,” same painter, engraved 


by H. Robinson, is not quite so successful, but | 


still the attitude of listening is good; and the 
verse neat and applicable. 5. ** The Prado,” 
Miss F. Corbaux, E. Scriven. Piquant and 
charming. 6. ** The Siesta,” R. Meadows, J. 
Hall. Even yet more playful. The merry girl 
tickling her drowsy friend with a peacock’s 
feather, is excellent. The lines do not seem to 
apply to the picture, though they do to the 
Siesta. 7. ‘The Guitar,” Miss F. Corbaux, 
W.H. Mote. Very sweet and characteristic, 
and very well drawn. 8. “ The Parting,” E. 


Corbould, W. H. Egleton, deserves a repetition 
of our praise of this young artist. 9. ‘* The 


Confession,” J. Herbert, H. Austen. The 
monk’s head is good — not so the lady’s face. 
10. “ The Signal,” Dyce, H. Robinson. A 
delightful subject, not a whit Spanish. 11. 
“The Letrilla,’ G. Cattermole, H. Cook, a 
sunny and charming composition, of equal va- 
riety in expression and beauty in execution. 
The song attached is worthy of it. 12. ‘ The 
Duenna,” by the same. Were all duennas so 
pretty, we would scarcely sigh after their 
charges. ‘The figure is admirable. 

The Children of the Nobility, given to early 
celebrity in the second of these publications, 
are, 1, The Princess Mary of Cambridge 
(Ziegler and H. Austen), poetry by D. W. 
Beattie ; 2. Viscount and Lady Alice Lambton 
(Poruttoff and H. Cook), poetry by Lady 
Blessington, and written with great feeling; 
3. Three daughters of the Earl of Jersey 
(Chalon and H. Cook), poetry by B. Disraeli ; 
4, A daughter of Captain and Lady C. Berkeley 
(Egley and Mote), poetry by Barry Cornwall ; 
5. Three sons of Lady Elizabeth and C. S. 
Dickins, Esq. (F. Corbaux and Egleton), 
Poetry by Mrs. Fairlie; Lady Margaret 
Coke, daughter of Lord Leicester (H. Cook), 
poetry by W. Savage Landor; 7. W. For- 
Tester, son of Lord A. Conyngham (M‘Clise 
and Mote), poetry by H. F. Chorley; 8. 
lady M. M. F. E. Compton, daughter of the 
Marquess of Northampton (F. Corbaux and H. 
Cook), poetry by L. E. L.; 9. R.A. Capel, son 
of Mr. and Lady Caroline J. Capel (Hayter and 
Austen), poetry by Mrs. T. Holme; 10. Miss 
Blanche, daughter of Lord F. Egerton (Land- 
seer and H. Robinson), poetry by James Smith, 
which we quote, previously noticing that the 
child is exquisitely painted with a cockatoo on 
her shoulder : 


*€ The Two Birds. 
| ** Landseer! of nature’s sons the pride, 
Fav'rite alike of old and young; 
| Whose pencil in the rainbow dyed, 
Can give to silent beasts a tongue; 
Here, bent on bringing birds to view, 
Ascends, like Phaeton, the skies; 
And makes the gorgeous Cockatoo 
Embrace the Bi of Paradise !” 
The variety of styles which the various artists 
have displayed in this volume strongly recom- 
mend it to the lovers of art. More perfect 
examples could not have been of the Louis 
Quatorze manner of Chalon, simplicity in 
Egley, fancy and spirit in M‘Clise, freedom 
in Hayter, invention and colour in Landseer, 
and we would say taste and talent in all. 








Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy’s Progress. 
By Boz. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. 
Bentley. 

WE were early in the field to hail the rising 

star of Mr. Dickens’s genius; and much have 

we rejoiced to witness its brilliant ascent above 
the horizon, till it became fixed in the literary 
firmament as a luminary of the first magnitude, 
and shed its pleasant light over the admiring 
world. In noticing the publication of Oliver 
| Twist in an entire form, after it has graced and 
given interest to ‘* Bentley’s Miscellany ” for 
so many months—about half the last volume 
being all that is new to us,—we will neither 
enter upon a review of the author’s general 
merits, nor attempt to illustrate this particular 
work by quotations. The former would require 

a wide scope (wider than we deem advisable at 

present, when Mr. Dickens occupies us under 

so many shapes, and in so many places); and 
the latter could only be a repetition of that with 


familiar. We cannot, however, pass over this 
production so very briefly; and we would ad- 
vert to one quality which Mr. Dickens has dis. 
played to an extent altogether unequalled, if we 
except, perhaps, the mighty names of Shak- 
spere and Scott. We allude to the creation of 
individual character: to the raising up and em- 
bodying of a number of original human beings 
in so substantial a form, and endowed with 
such living feelings and passious, and acting in so 
real and natural a manner, that they immedi. 
ately become visibly, personally, and intimately 
known to us; and we no more doubt of their 
existence than if we had seen them in the flesh, 
conversed with them, and observed their con- 
}duct. This was made curiously manifest on 
| the appearance of the characters at the Adelphi 
| and Surrey theatres. All classes instantly re- 
'cognised them; and boxes, pit, and gallery, 
| exclaimed ** That’s such a one, and that’s such 
another,”’ through the whole of the dramatis 
persone of Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. 
This is true fame; and let us offer a few 
remarks on its cause. 

To speak of the mightiest. Shakspere ex- 
hausted worlds, and then imagined new. 
Scott revelled in the invention of Meg Mer- 
rilies, Dominie Sampson, Cuddie Headrigg, 
Dandie Dinmont, Serjeant Bothwell, Dugald 
Dalgetty, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Rob Roy, and a 
host of others. But coming to others, and to 
names celebrated in our literature, we find that 
the creation of a single character, or of two, 
three, or four, has been deemed sufficient to 
exalt the reputation of a writer. Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday glorify the name of De Foe ; 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, Mr. Shandy 
and Dr. Slop, are enough for Sterne; John Gil- 
pin, for Cowper ; Tam O'Shanter and his com- 
rades, for Burns ; and we might enumerate a 
hundred similar instances. Then look at 
Dickens.—_a young map, and not above two or 








which almost every body has already become | 


| three years before the public. Already has he 
| peopled the regions of imagination with a 
crowd of new creatures. It would require a 
page to record them, from Pickwick and 
Weller to Squeers, Ralph Nickleby, Smike, 
|and Newman Noggs—all very original, and all 
| true to the life. At the close of a long career, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, our brightest 
lights in fiction, had done no more tian he has 
achieved within this wonderfully short space. 
What felicity and acuteness of observation 
does this single feature in his literary course 
proclaim! And it is, after all, but a single 
feature. He has dug deep into the human 
mind; and he has nobly directed his energies 
to the exposure of evils—the workhouse, the 
starving school, the factory system, and many 
other things, at which blessed nature shudders 
and recoils. As a moralist and reformer of 
cruel abuses, we have the warmer thanks of 
the community to offer him. Long may he 
live to increase our debt of gratitude, while he 
charms us with many more creations, and 
* another and another still succeeds !” 





Mr. Baillie Fraser’s Tatar Journey. 
(Fourth and concluding notice.] 
Tue following also describes curious national 
traits :— 

* While waiting, after breakfast, for the 
loading of our baggage, I was startled by a loud 
sound of female lamentation —of women utter. 
ing passionate cries; and, on looking out, I 
observed two elderly females, almost naked, 
with their black hair all loose about their ears, 
and beating their breasts, run by with frantic 
gestures. They were followed by six or eight 
others, who sought to restrain their excess of 
emotion, and to bring them back, as it seemed, 
to the house they had quitted. These women, 
as I learned, had lost a brother; the body had 
just been carried from the tent for interment, 
and the poor creatures followed the custom of 
their people, and, no doubt, the feelings of their 
own heart, in thus expressing their grief. I 
asked where the body had been carried to— 
where they buried their dead? I was told that 
it must be taken to a distance of nearty fifty 
miles, to the original burying- place of the tribe 
upon the banks of the Attruck, a journey 
which would require two or three days, and 
through a country now overrun with their 
enemies. ‘ And if they are caught by these 
enemies in the performance of this pious duty ?* 
inquired I. * They will be put to death, every 
one of them,’ was the reply. This is paying a 
high regard to old customs indeed! I had ob- 
served round the obah, and indeed in every 
open space and on every prominent point, heaps 
of earth or stones, with poles or a tall stone 
stuck upright in the centre, much as in our old 
cairns. From former inquiry I was aware that 
these were memorials of the dead, but being 
desirous to learn further particulars, I now re- 
newed my questions. I was informed that these 
were not burial-places, nor even the spots where 
a body has been washed, as I formerly under. 
stood, but monuments strictly in memory of 
the dead. A Goklan dies, his body is washed ; 
the earth where this process has been performed 
is gathered, and, together with some scrap of 
his old apparel, is buried in a conspicuous place 
near one of the usual stations of the obah to 
which he belonged. But the body is carried to 
the ancient burying-ground of the tribe, which 
generally is near the grave of some holy man, 
the former spiritual guide or prophet of tne 
obah, and whose reliques are supposed to hal- 
low the spot. Necessity of some sort may have 
compelled succeeding generations to abandon 
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the haunts of their forefathers ; but they still 
are regarded as the only meet resting-places for 
the dead ; and surely there is something touch- 
ing in the thought of these rude wanderers still 
turning at the last to the homes of their fathers, 
and braving every danger to lay their dead 
where their progenitors repose, and where they 
also look one day to rest in peace. The Toor- 
komans are in scrupulously particular re- 
garding the disposal of their dead. Ifa man 
be killed in a plundering expedition, they in- 
variably carry back the body to the obah, where 
it is regarded as that ofa martyr. They donot 
wash the blood from it, for the lustre of mar- 
tyrdom hallows all those stains from which an- 
other corse would require to be cleansed : such 
immundicities indeed are supposed to impart a 
peculiar savour of sanctity, and the honoured 
corse is committed to the sacred earth without 
effacing one trace of those honourable wounds 
which have secured to the soul the unquestioned 
right of instant admission into Paradise. * * 
*¢ But the most singular customs of these people 
relate to marriage. The Toorkomans do not 
shut up their women; and there being no such 
restraint on the social intercourse between the 
sexes as in most Mussulman countries, love- 
matches are common. A youth becomes ac- 
quainted with a girl; they are mutually at- 
taehed, and agree to marry. But the young 
man dves not dare to breathe his wishes to the 
parents of his beloved, for such is not etiquette, 
and would be resented as an insult. What, 
then, does he do? He elopes with the girl, and 
carries her to some neighbouring obah, where, 
such is the custom, there is no doubt of a kind 
reception ; and there the young people live as 
man and wife for some six weeks, when the 
Reish-suffeeds, or elders of the protecting obah, 
deem it time to talk-over the matter with the 
parents. Accordingly, they represent the wishes 
of the young couple, and, joined by the elders of 
the father’s obah, endeavour to reconcile him to 
the union, promising, on the part of the bride- 
groom, a handsome bashlogue, or price, for his 
wife. In due time the consent is given; on 
which the bride returns to her father’s house, 
where, strange to say, she is retained for six 
months or a year, and sometimes two years, 
according, as it appears, to her caprice or the 
parents’ will, having no communication with 
her husband, unless by stealth. The meaning 
of this str separation I never could ascer- 
tain. People said that it was allowed to the 
bride as time to prepare her outfit; but this 
they admitted was not the true cause. It seems 
to be a period of freedom given to her by cus- 
tom, previous to her resigning her liberty for 
ever, and lapsing into the slavish condition of a 
Toorkoman’s wife; and they do not scruple to 
affirm that it is made use of by these young 
ladies for the worst and most abandoned pur. 
Afterwards, the marriage presents and 

price of the wife are interchanged, and she goes 
finally to live with her husband. The accounts 
I vor bate of the morals of the Goklan women, 
even among their own obahs, were any thing 
but favourable to their characters. Among the 
Yamoots and Tekehs, they say, particularly 
among the latter, it is a shade better ; but deli- 
cacy, or even strict virtue, appears to be un- 
known or unappreciated. A lapse on the part 
of a young woman is not attended with much 
degradation, as it is generally repaired by mar- 
riage. A similar error on the part of a wife, if 
detected in aueh a manner as to lead to public 
exposure, is punished by death ; but unless thus 
—- — upon - husband's penny 
generally pockets the wrong, and says no» 
thing about it: a Toorkoman wife is too value 


able an animal to have her head cut off for every 
breath of scandal. In fact, it is the work of a 
wife, more than any thing else, that a Toorko- 
man looks to when he marries, unless when he 
is a rich man, and marries for connexion ; and 
it is this which gives rise to the singular fact, 
that they will pay more for a widow than a 
maiden wife. The widow is presumed to have 
learned her trade—the girl has not; and if the 
widow possess a character for activity and 
strength, her value is sometimes enormous, and 
the competition for her very high. Hyder Khan 
is said to have given a sum equal to 200/. for 
his last and favourite wife, who was a widow; 
but she belonged to a family of powerful con- 
nexions, a union with which increased greatly 
| his patriarchal influence in the tribe. I have 
| heard the same thing told of soldiers in bar- 
| racks; a widow of any capabilities, be she as 
| ugly as sin, need never remain a widow longer 
| than she likes. ” a e 
| §* Matches are also made occasionally by the 
parents themselves, with or without the inter- 
vention of the Reish-suffeeds; but the order 
and ceremonies of the nuptials are the same. 
There is a regular contract and a stipulated 
' price ; the young people are permitted to enjoy 
| each other’s society for a month or six weeks ; 
|and the bride then returns, as in the former 
case, to spend a year or more with her parents. 
Of the looks of the women I have to remark, 
that many of the girls I saw were beautiful, 
having delicate features, fine skins, and healthy 
though yellow complexions. Of the married 
women few had retained their good looks, and 
the old women were absolutely frightful, both 
in form and feature. Perhaps the Goklans may 
owe a portion of their comparative comeliness 
and want of Tartarian features to their greater 
vicinity and intercourse with the Kuzzilbashes ; 
but I have been told that the Tekeh girls are 
also very pretty, and the intermingling of blood 
in their case must be greatly less.* It is not 
uncommon among the Goklans, and I believe, 
too, among the other tribes, to commute the 
price of blood, in case of a murder, for a girl 
and her portion, paid by the family of the of- 
fender to that of the injured. This price varies 
greatly. Among the Tekehs it is so low as four 
slaves ; that is, captives, Kuzzilbashes, or others. 
Among the Yamoots and Goklans it is more, 
from one to two thousand ¢i//as—that is, from 
1007. to 2007. sterling being sometimes paid. 
The government of these tribes is, as ‘oe know, 
entirely patriarchal. There is no hereditary 
nobility ; every one conceives himself on an 
equality with the rest, except with those whose 
superior age and wisdom have won them a pe- 
culiar respect. Those only are regarded as 
chiefs who have shewn themselves worthy of 
being followed, or who have accumulated great 
riches, and those only are looked up to as ak- 
sakals, or elders, whose wisdom has gained them 
the confidence of the tribe, and whose numerous 
descendants and connexions give them a power- 
ful influence in the obah. This sort of patri- 
archal influence is one great object of every 
rich Toorkoman’s ambition ; and I have men- 
tioned it as one motive for the high price which 
Hyder Khan gave for his wife. As for the 
sirdars, or leaders, their influence also arises 








* ‘* It is a common occurrence among the Toorkomans, 
as in other Eastern countries, to have children by their 
\ female slaves; but such offspring are regarded rather as 
| slaves than children, and are termed Do-reg—that is, of 
two bloods (veins), or bastards, In fact, so much more 
valuable are slaves than children, that most Toorkomans 
prefer the former to the latter; insomuch, that it is not 


uncommon, when a slave-girl proves pregnant by her 
master, to m her to a slave, on purpose that the off- 
, Spring may be imputed to the last connexion, and so 
; pass as the slave instead of the child of her master.” 





from their individual merits. A young fellow, 
pricked by the ambition or the desire of plunder, 
proclaims a chappow, or plundering party. He 
ties a flag to his spear, sticks it in the ground 
before his tent, pickets his horse, all prepared 
on one side, and sits ready accoutred on the 
other, and calls for volunteers to join his pur. 
posed expedition. This being the customary 
preliminary attracts attention, and some one 
soon comes forward to inquire about it, and 
asks who is to be the Jbellat, or guide; the 
aspirant answers, ‘Me!’ Then come the ques. 
tions of, ‘ What do you know about the coun. 
try 2? * Who knows you as a leader ?? * What 
claims have you to our confidence?’ If these 
inquiries are answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner, he is sure to muster a party, according to 
the prospects of success. If these are realised, 
and a handsome booty obtained, he at once gains 
a name, which, if he is fortunate enough to 
maintain by an exhibition of prudence and gal. 
lantry, he can at all times be sure of command. 
ing a strong party for a chappow, and thus be- 
comes a sirdar, or leader, a title only to be won 
by valour and merit. Such sirdars, when old, 
become ak-sakals, or elders (white beards lite. 
rally), and counsellors of the tribe.” 

With this we shall conclude all that we can 
exhibit in relation to Persia, only promising 
such of our readers as like our extracts, that 
they will find much more of the same kind in 
these volumes. We must, however, mention a 
matter of peculiar English interest: at Mushed 
Mr. Fraser met with an intelligent Persian 
who had been in India, and he says— 

“We soon became cordial, as you may sup- 
pose; and I gained a good deal of information 
of a very interesting nature regarding the state 
of Affghanistan and the conterminous coun- 
tries. One circumstance I listened to with 
painful interest, for it confirmed my own sus- 
picions of the death of poor Moorcroft. He said 
there was no doubt that this gentleman died by 
poison, and entirely in consequence of his own 
imprudence in displaying the riches he pos- 
sessed. ‘ What had he to do,’ observed the 
Meerza, ‘ with money, and pearls, and fine 
horses? He displayed quantities of the two 
first, and bought many of the last, and so raised 
the eupidity of the savage Hazaras.’ A serious 
and important lesson to all travellers in these 
lawless regions. ‘If you do go among these 
Toorkomans,’ said he to me, ‘ go as a poor man, 
and carry nothing with you; take but one ser- 
vant ; live as they do; eat dry bread, and eat 
it with your servant; wear the Tvorkoman 
dress—that is your only chance—and by 80 
doing there will be little danger. What do they 
want? It is not your blood, but your property: 
if you have none of the last, the first runs little 
risk.’ ”’ 

Poor Moorcroft ! 
The History and Antiquities of Carlisle, &e. 

8vo. pp. 459. 1838. Carlisle, Jefferson; 

London, Whittaker and Co. ’ 
Few places afford more grounds for antiqua- 
rian research and historical importance than 
Carlisle; and we may say of this work, with- 
out ranking it in the foremost class either for 
the one quality or the other, that it possesses 
a considerable fund of information, and has 
sought, in sources hitherto little, if at all, con 
sulted, for features of local illustration and ge- 
neral interest. From the Roman times to the 
tragic scenes of the Forty-five, the author has 
gone diligently through his prescribed task 5 
and, with ancient and modern matters, biogra- 
phies, and all the other ingredients of “porto 
chial” consequence, produced a volume which 
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deserves a place on the library shelf. We will 
copy, however, only a single passage in proof. 
“Major M‘Donald, of Kippock, (who has 
been immortalised by Sir Walter Scott, as 
Fergus M‘Ivor), was taken at the battle of 
Falkirk, and brought to Carlisle, where he was 
hung, drawn, and quartered.* The ladies of 
his family were received at Warwick Hall by 
Francis Warwick, Esq. They were there 
during his trial, and some time after; and, 
on going abroad, they left Major M‘Donald’s 
sword as a souvenir, and a picture of Flora 
M‘Donald was either left or sent from abroad. 
This picture is now at Corby Castle ; but it is 
doubtful whether it is a portrait of the Flora 
M‘Donald who assisted in the escape of Charles 
Edward, or of Flora, the daughter of the major, 


who married a member of the Chichester fa- | 


mily, and was the grandmother of General 
Chichester (a very distinguished officer in the 
army, who commanded a division in Spain, 
under General Evans), and of Miss Chichester 


and Lady Clifford Constable, of Burton Con. | Hic 


stable. Miss Chichester is in possession of a 
ring with the portrait of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, which Major M‘Donald received from 
him. The major’s sword was afterwards pre- 
sented to Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle. 
It is an excellent weapon, ‘a trenchant blade 
Toledo trusty,’ with the name of Andrew 
Ferrara, the most renowned maker of that city, 
in the basket hilt. The leather yet retains the 
impression of the hand of its valiant owner.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. Parts XVII. and 
D 


mre oo corer ee mean nm 

porated; and Encke’s own observations on his |corallines, the Gorgonia, for instance, approach 
own comet, to October 1, are inserted in a final still nearer in chemical composition to bone, 
note, shewing how far it had differed from his and, indeed, are hardly to be distinguished from 
Ephemeris, and what data it was likely to fur-|it; their earthy part being phosphate of lime, 
nish for deciding the grand question of a resist- | with only a small admixture of carbonate ; their 
ing medium. | figure and structure being represented by dense 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, &c. ;;membrane, which, when boiled, gives out @ 
Life, Glossary, and Index. Double columns. !notable quantity of true jelly. This, like other 
Pp. 128. London, 1838. Smith. ‘kinds of animal jelly, has the property of form. 
ANOTHER of the “Standard Library Edition” |ing a precipitate with infusion of galls or of 
at the cheapest possible rate. The whole of oak bark. The proportion of membrane in 
Burns for half-a-crown ; and we have only to|these substances varies considerably ; so that 
regret that there is so much, for some of the | while one species almost exactly agrees in com- 
poems ought to have been omitted, both for the | position with the horn of the stag, from which 
sake of the author’s memory and the reader’s the purest jelly is obtained, others contain se 


feelings of propriety. 

4 Treatise on Neuralgia, by R. Rowland, M.D. 8vo. 
p. 173. (London, Highley.)— The nervous system, 
though much light has been thrown upon it in our times, 
has yet so much of mystery, that the medical world must 
be gratified to receive the present work, one of very 
considerable merit, upon this difficult subject. 

Longinus on the Sublime; chiefly from the Text vy 
Weiske; with English Explanatory Notes, &c., by D. B. 

kie, ; . 129. (London, Longman and Co.)— 
A very good school edition of this celebrated author. 

The Writer's and Student's Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Author of ‘* The Writer’s and Student’s 
Assistant.” Pp. 161. (London, Whittaker and Co.)—A 
sort of edition of ‘* Cobbett’s Grammar,” with the political 
and other objectionable parts expunged. 

Pearls of Great Price, &c. Pp.127. (London, Rickerby; 
Harvey and Darton.)— An excellent miscellaneous se- 
lection from the works of Jeremy Collier. 

The Excitement ; or, a to Induce Young People to 
Read, 1839, edited by the Rev. R. Jamieson. Pp. 414. 

Edinburgh, Johnstone; London, Simpkin and Marshall; 
Dublin, Curry, Jun. and Co.)—This is the tenth of these 
neat little vol »—full of an agreeable and instructive 
selection of all sorts : it is a nice present book for youth. 

A Day in May, §c., by Thomas Clark. Pp. 202. (Lon- 





don, pre | and Darton.)—A religious poem in six books, | 


and in blank verse. As a composition, it does not rank 
high; and the most observable feature is the desire to 
d the charitable and religious associations in 





XVIII. London, 1838. bochet 
Tus work approaches completion, but two 
parts, in addition to those before us, are to 
appear, and when these are produced the British 
public will be in possession of an edition of this 
admired chef-d’euvre of Cervantes which will 
enable them more than ever to appreciate its 
beauties. In these two parts only, we find 
sixty or seventy engravings ; in the complete 
work, there will be about eight hundred. One or 
two we remember in the French edition, which 
offended delicacy, have here been very properly 
omitted. The typography we did not fail to 
notice with praise in the earlier numbers, and 
it is enough to say there is in that no falling 
off. The reader who can enjoy the oddities of 
the renowned Don, of Sancho, of Rosinante, 
and of Dapple, as well as of their queer ac- 
quaintances and droll adventures, will havethem 
powerfully stamped on his mind with many of 
the peculiarities of Spanish costume and Spanish 
society, by purchasing this cheap but beautiful 
edition. 

Bonnycastle’s Astronomy. 9th Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. By J. R. Young, 
of Belfast College. Pp. 300. London, 1838. 
Longman and Co. ; Cadell. 

Tuts excellent work is greatly improved by 

Mr. Young, and well merits the success which 

the words “ninth edition” indicate. The 

latest remarks on nebulz and comets are incor- 





* «The Major was made prisoner under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances: having seized a horse of one of 
the English dragoons who had been killed, he took pos- 
Session of the animal and mounted it. On hearing the 
drum beat to arms, the horse galloped off with the un- 
fortunate major, into the midst of the troop of which 
. J an officer. 
Finding himself thus awkwardly situated, the major en- 
deavoured to himself off as one of the Argyleshire 
militia, concealing his tartan by the cloak which he had 
secured with the horse. No long time, however, elapsed 
before General Huske discovered who he was, and had 
him secured with a guard of twenty men. The success of 
= pay eae) batt ie of Preston Fane was chiohy owing 

i » an ‘Do! of Gl 
who conducted the attack.” — 


it ay that its former master had been 





the metropolis. 

Public and Private Economy illustrated, a 
wick. Part II]. Pp. 210. (New York, Har and 
Brothers.) —There is a deal of curious matter in this little 
volume—the often odd remarks of an American traveller 


in England in 1836. 

Ed ional Remini. es, by Elizabeth Jones. Pp. 88. 
(London, Hatchard.)—Many useful remarks, which mo- 
thers may peruse with advantage to themselves and their 
children. 

An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of the 
American Government. 8vo. pp. 208. (New York, Wiley 
and Putnam.) — The writer complains bitterly of the ab- 
sence of moral and religious principles; and declares that 
America must revert to its more puritanical age in order 
to be a great and happy nation. 

‘edding Present. Pp. 124. (Ward and Co.)—A 
small touch of the prudentials, which any fair one on 
the edge of matrimony may consult, if disposed to look 
very forward to the g t of husband, children, 
servants, &c. The New Year's Gift (same publisher) is 
another of these very small tomes directed to the incul- 
cation of rectitude and piety. 

The Book of Dreams. 
A collection of curious dreams and coincidences. A dic- 
tionary of dreams, stated not to be for use but amuse- 
ment, is added ; from which we learn, that to dream of 
a rat portends a good servant; weasels, a bad wife or 
husband; hanging, promotion; salad, sickness; wed- 
dings, death; and so forth— matter to encourage the 
little superstition which, in spite of the spread of know- 
ledge, still attaches to human nature. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Nov. 13. Mr. Aikin, ‘On Bone, and its Uses in’ 


the Arts.’—After a few introductory remarks, 
the lecturer observed, in reference to the soft 


and hard parts of which most animal bodies are. 


composed, that it would be necessary to enter 
into a minute examination and comparison of 


the hard substances, in order to ascertain’ 


which of them are shell and which bone. 
Like many other bodies, although the two 
extremes are readily enough distinguishable 
from each other, they approach by such in- 
sensible, intermediate gradations, as to render 
it impossible to say where the one begins and 
the other ends. The covering of crustacea may 
be considered as holding an intermediate po- 
sition between shell and bone ; some of the 


by T. Sedg- | 


Pp. 83. (London, G, Berger.) —' 


much membrane in proportion to earthy mat. 
ter, as to be nearly identical with the bone 
of the cartilaginous fishes. Ifa piece of true 
bone, in an unaltered state, be put into 
weak acid (mur. a.), a moderate degree of ef; 
fervescence will take place, shewing: the pre- 
sence of some carbonate; by a continuance of 
the process for some days, all effervescence and 
chemical action will cease: what remains un- 
dissolved will still represent the size and form 
of the original bone, semi-transparent, and ex- 
hibiting a distinctly cellular structure, seft and 
flexible, and so forth. Mr. Aikin gave some 
beautiful illustrations of this part of his subject. 
We pass over many other interesting points, es8- 
| pecially in reference to the origin and growth 
lof the horns of the stag kind, many splendid 
‘specimens of which were on the table, in order 
to give more fully those portions of the lecture 
which may be considered of a popular character, 
| Bone undergoes spontaneous decomposition 
/much more slowly than the soft parts of ani- 
mals, The bones of a human body buried in a 
‘churchyard, are, perhaps, mostly consumed in 
twenty or thirty years; yet, under favourable 
circumstances, they will endure for a much 
' longer time, with but little change. Thus, in 
the charnel-house at Morat, in a 
| there still remain many bones of the soldiers 

Charles the Bold’s army, who perished there in 
1438, being 362 years ago. hen Sir Chris, 
topher Wren was rebuilding St. Paul’s Church, 
after-the great fire of London, the workmen, in 
digging for the foundations, came to the floor 
of a Roman temple, dedicated to the goddess 
Diana, on which were the horns of stags, and 
many bones of animals. Mr. Aikin here exe 
hibited a portion of a carved bone spoon—dis- 
coloured, and passing into a state of decompo- 
sition, it is true—which was found in an Etru- 
rian tomb in Italy, possibly as ancient as the 
foundation of Rome. Although the ostensible 
object of the Illustration was the use of bone 
in the arts, yet Mr. Aikin, eager that his 
subject should be fully understood, and at the 
same time made as interesting as possible, was 
not unwillingly tempted into these and other 
| details, deferring till the next opportunity the 
| real object of the lecture. He concluded by an 
inquiry into the use of bone as an article of 
food. Allanimals that eat flesh will likewise 
eat bones, provided they are of a size to be 
easily crushed and masticated ; so when a lion 
or tiger has taken one of the smaller antelepea, 
it was to be presumed, to use a common exe 
pression, he makes * no bones of it ;’’ but when 
he has pulled down a horse or buffalo the case 
is different: the flesh alone of the animal is 
sufficient for an ample repast; the leg bones 
and ribs are not to be cracked by a single 
straightforward crush of the jaw, and the 
spine, from its awkward shape, as well as by 
reason of the strong ligaments by which its parts 
are bound ther, may well resist the lazy 
efforts of an animal already satiated with food— 
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not to mention that the great length of the| been regarded with a jealous eye by those na- 
canine teeth in the larger animals of the cat} turalists who have doubted the possible exist- 
kind, as well as the small number of their| ence of mammalia at so remote a period in the 
grinders, render the act of gnawing both diffi-| geological history of our globe. Mr. Owen 
cult and unnatural to them. The half-picked| commenced his important paper by a just eu- 
carcass, therefore, falls to the share of the; logy on the truth and tact with which the 
wolves and hyenas: the former, after tearing! illustrious Cuvier formed a judgment of the 
off the ligaments of the joints, proceed to sepa-| affinities of an extinct animal, from the in- 
rate the bones from each other, and then, by} spection of a fossil fragment. He then re- 
gnawing, grind off the softer parts of the spongy | ferred to the doubts which have been lately 
articulating surfaces, in which they find a| expressed by M. de Blainville, respecting the 
wholesome food. The hyzna, with far greater | marsupial nature of the Stonesfield jaws, from 
strength of jaw and of teeth than any other| an examination, not of the specimens them- 
animal of his size, goes to work boldly, espe-| selves, but of casts; and on the supposition 
cially on the ribs and other flat bones, crushing; that the state of the fossils may not admit of 
them into large splinters, and swallowing them | their true characters being determined. Mr. 
in that state, without fear of being choked or} Owen, however, having had in his possession 
injured by their sharp points and rough edges.} the two jaws belonging to Dr. Buckland, and 
These two animals, therefore (including the, having carefully examined the one in the 
dog as a sub-species of wolf), are eminently} British Museum, formerly in Mr. Broderip’s 
the bone-eaters ; the membranous and gelatin. | cabinet, stated distinctly that the specimens are 
ous matter of the bone, being dissolved out by} sufficiently complete to enable any anatomist, 
their gastric juice from the earthy portion, un-| conversant with the established generalisations 


dergees the usual process of digestion. Man,|in comparative osteology, to pronounce there-| 


the cooking animal, extracts nutriment from | from, not only the class, but the more restricted 
bones in a different way ; when hard pressed, | group of animals, to which they belonged. 
indeed, he can stave off famine for awhile, as| When Cuvier assigned the jaws first found to 
Capt. Franklin and his party did more than| the Marsupialia, he stated that they belonged 
once, in their exploratory Arctic expedition, by| to an extinct genus resembling the Dide/phis, 
taking bones which even the wolves had left, | but differing from all known carnivorous mam- 
and scorching them, so as in some degree to| malia in having eleven molars in a series in each 


subdue their hardness, and thus render it pos- 
sible to gnaw and masticate them, as a succe-| 
daneum for food. The animal matter of bones | 
is best extracted by boiling. ‘There is a class of 


ramus of the lower jaw ; and it is to be regretted 
that he did not propose a generic name for the 
fossil animal, as much of the erroneous reason- 
ing since advanced, on the supposition that he 


animals the bones of which, without any che-| considered it to be a true didelphis, would have | 
The author then proceeded to, 


mical preparation, are presented to us by na- | been prevented. 


ture in a state capable, with very little trouble, | describe the jaws to which the name of thyla- 


of being converted into nourishment, viz. the| cotherium prevostii has been lately applied by) 


whole class of fishes. The bones of these crea-| M. Valenciennes, reserving to another occasion 
tures contain so little earth, that by simply|a@ description of that which possesses distinct 
browning them on a gridiron they become| generic characters, and for which he proposes, 
quite friable, and when treated with a proper|on account of their marsupial affinities, the 
quantity of pepper and salt form a very palat-|name of phascolotherium. M. de Blainville, 
able article of food, as in Norway and other) from an inspection of a cast of the jaw of the 
places ; the bones of the mackerel especially are | thylacotherium, has been induced to state that 


well adapted for such food. The Illustration 
was well attended, many ladies being present. 
In the Museum were numerous rare produc- 
tions in nature and art; partaking of both was 
a sheet of Nepalese paper, twenty yards long ! 
presented by Mr. Hodgson, the British resident 
at Nepal. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 21. The Rev. W. Whewell, president, in 
the chair.— Before the reading of the papers 
commenced, Mr. Whewell announced that a 
letter had been received from the Governor of 
Newfoundland, requesting the Council of the 
Geological Society to name a competent person 
to make a survey of the island, its legislature 
having granted a sum towards defraying the 
expenses; and Mr. Whewell stated that he 
wished, before any reply were sent, to make 
the request public.— Mr. Owen read a paper 
* On two Jaws of the Thylacotherium prevostii 
(Valenciennes) from Stonesfield.’? It is well 
known to our readers, that the fossil jaws 
found in the Stonesfield slate have lately ex- 
cited renewed interest, in consequence of the 
discussions which have taken place at the 
meetings of the Institute of Paris, respecting 
the class of animals to which they ought to be 
assigned. Cuvier, many years before his death, 
pronounced that the specimens he examined be- 
longed to the Marsupialia; but, as the Stones- 
field slate occurs far down in the secondary 
series of formations, the existence of that order 





of quadrupeds in so old a rock has constantly 


there is no trace of a convex articulating con- 
dyle, the distinguishing character between the 
mammalia and ovipara, but that there is, in 
place of it, an articular fissure somewhat as in 
the jaws of fishes. Mr. Owen, from an ex- 
amination of the original specimen, is fully 
satisfied of the existence of the convex condyle, 
and he referred to the figures given by Mr. 
Broderip, in the ** Journal of the Zoological So- 
ciety,” for confirmation of its presence, and he 
conceives that the ‘echancrure articulaire un 
peu comme dans les poissons ’’ must be the en- 
tering angle either above or below the true 
condyle. Another objection to the mammi- 
ferous nature of the fossil has been advanced 
by M. de Blainville, with respect to dentition, 
but from an inspection of a cast only. He has 
stated, that the teeth, instead of being loosely 
imbedded in sockets, have their fangs confluent 
with, or anchylosed to, the substance of the jaw. 
Mr. Owen, however, possessing the advantage 
of studying the originals, has clearly ascertained 
that the teeth are in distinct sockets; and that 
so far from their being anchylosed to the bone, 
they are plainly separated from it by a thin 
layer, of a distinct colour from either the teeth 
or the bone, and apparently due to the matrix, 
having insinuated itself into the sockets in the 
manner which it has into the vascular canals of 
the jaw. 
M. de Blainville is, that the jaw presents evi- 
dent traces of being compound. With respect 
to the principal indication of such a structure— 


the articular condyle, forwards to the orifice of 
the canal for the dental artery, where it divides, 
one branch being continued into the dental 
orifice, and the lower and larger forwards, near 
the under margin of the jaw, towards the sym. 
physis. Mr. Owen conceives that it is a true 
smooth vascular groove, such as is exhibited in 
the jaws of some insectivorous mammalia, and 
that it is this groove which has been mistaken 
for an articular suture. In demonstrating the 
marsupial nature of the fossil, the author shewed 
that the coronoid process had left, on the stone 
in which it had been imbedded, the impression 
both of the ridge and of the shallow depression 
behind it, which characterises the coronoid pro. 
cess of the didelphis ; that the matrix also ex. 
hibits a convex rising from the condyle of the 
jaw to the dental foramen, answering to the 
| depression in the corresponding part of the jaw 
| of the didelphis, except that the foramen in the 
jfossil is situated relatively more forward than 
jin the recent animal. In the angle of the jaw 
of marsupialia, there is a constant modification 
not hitherto considered by the anatomists who 
have written upon the Stonesfield fossils, but 
which, Mr. Owen stated, would serve to prove, 
_if coexistent with a convex condyle, the marsu. 
pial nature of a fossil, though all the teeth were 
wanting. In marsupials, the angle of the jaw is 
bent inwards, in the form of a process, varying 
in shape and degree of developement in different 
genera. In looking directly upon the margin of 
| the jaw, we see, therefore, instead of the margin 
| of a vertical plate of bone, a more or less flattened 
triangular surface, or plate, extended between 
the external ridge and the internal process or 
inflected angle. Now in the two specimens of 
thylacotherium, which present their inner or 
mesial surfaces, this process presents a fractured 
| surface, sufficiently proving that, when entire, 
it must have been produced inwards or mesially, 
asin the opossum. The teeth were described 
with great detail, but it is impossible to give 
more than the general conclusions respecting 
\them. The dental formula consists of twenty- 
two molars in the lower jaw, eleven on each 
side; and, instead of presenting a uniform, 
compressed, tricuspid structure, and being all 
of one kind, as M. de Blainville asserts, they 
must be divided into two series, as regards their 
composition. Five if not six of the posterior 
teeth are quinque-cuspidate, and must be re- 
garded as molares veri ; while of the remainder, 
or the molares spurii, some are tricuspid and 
some bicuspid, as in the didelphis. In the 
number, however, the thylacotherium differs 
from the didelphis, which has only seven 
molars ; but, more than a year ago, Mr. Water- 
house published a description of an Australian 
marsupial mammal (Myrmecobius), which has 
/nine molars on each side of the lower jaw, the 
\six posterior being multicuspidate, and the 
‘anterior, or molares spurii, tricuspidate. In the 
lcourse of the paper, Mr. Owen frequently 
| alluded to the late memoir of M. Valenciennes, 
jin which the conclusions of Cuvier respecting 
, these fossils are ably and successfully advocated. 
Two other communications were read, one by 
| Mr. R. W. Fox, ‘ On the Formation by Voltaic 
| Agency of Mineral Veins ;’ and the other by 
| Captain Alexander, ‘On the Discovery of Por- 
tion of two Mastodon Teeth near Southwold.’ 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Conclusion of last Report. ] 


A third objection on the part of|3. ‘Extracts froma Letter from Capt. Wick- 


ham, R.N., to Captain Beaufort, Hydrogra- 
pher,’ dated Port George IV., 17th April, 1838. 
Quitting Swan River on the 4th January, 1838, 





a groove which extends from the lower end of| we proceeded (says Capt. Wickham) direct to 
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the N.W. coast of Australia. We reached the 
shoal soundings off Cape Villaret on the evening 
of the 15th without being able to make out the 
land before dark; and on the following morning 
commenced the examination of Roebuck Bay. 
The shores of the bay were carefully traced 
without our being able to discover any opening 
whatever, thereby setting at rest the question 
respecting Dampier Land being an island. 
From Roebuck Bay we proceeded to the north- 
ward, where the coast was found to differ a 
little from that laid down in the charts ; and, 
thinking there might be some opening unob- 
served by Captain King, owing to his distance 
of shore, we narrowly examined every part of 
the coast as far as Point Swan, never being 
more than from two to three miles off shore, 
and at times considerably within that distance, 
anchoring every night, which we were for- 
tunately enabled to do, owing to the favourable 
state ef the weather. The bay round Sandy 
Point, which has been named Beagle Bay, in 
lat. 16° 50’, affords the best anchorage on the 
coast, but it is exposed to westerly winds. 
The coast from Roebuck Bay to Point Swan 
having been closely examined, without the 
slightest appearance of even a stream of fresh 
water running into the sea from any part of it, 
and the weather being evidently on the eve of 
achange, and the westerly monsoon setting in 
upon the coast, the ship was moored off the 
first sandy beach round Point Swan, which 
place appeared to offer the best anchorage we 
were likely to find. I, therefore, resolved to 
wait a few days for the purpose of rating the 
chronometers, and making the other necessary 
observations, and, if possible, to complete our 
stock of water. Wood we saw was plentiful 
every where. From Point Swan we proceeded 
towards Sunday Strait, having previously ascer- 
tained that there was no passage fit for a vessel 
of any description between that and Point 
Swan, the whole space being thickly strewed 
with rocky islets and reefs, nearly all dry at 
low-water, and causing heavy races and over- 
falls as they became covered at half-tide. 
Owing to the unsettled state of the weather, 
we were obliged to anchor at three different 
times under the large island on the west side of 
the strait, in exposed anchorages; but this 
trifling delay enabled us to complete Captain 
King’s plan of the place. From these islands, 
which we have named Roe’s Islands, we pro- 
ceeded to Cygnet Bay, and continued a close 
examination of the coast to the southward. 
Many good anchorages were found, but no ap- 
pearance of streams of fresh water. Having 
reached as far as Foul Point, I sent Lieutenant 
Stokes with two boats to trace the shore further 
to the southward, and to gain some informa. 
tion as to the probable extent of the opening. 
He returned on the eighth day, having suc- 
ceeded in discovering that the southern part 
of King’s Sound terminated in the mouth 
of a river, or of an extensive lake, as at low- 
tide (the fall being thirty-six feet) the water 
was quite fresh alongside the boat, and running 
in small streams from the southward, between 
the extensive flats that were left dry by the tide, 
and reached from shore to shore, a distance of 
five or six miles, without leaving a passage for 
boat. In consequence of this information the 
ship was moved to the S.E., in which direction 
Captain King had seen land raised by refraction, 
but which was found to be only eighteen miles 
distant, and very low. From this point the 
examination of the river was continued by 
Lieut. Stokes and myself. We found it to be 
of trifling extent ; but, from the quantities of 
drift-wood and weeds suspended -to the trees 





from twelve to fifteen feet over our heads, it 
must be subject to immense inundations at cer- 
tain seasons of the year; and from the lowness 
of the land on each bank, as far as we could see, 
the whole country must then be under water 
for an extent of many miles. We proceeded 
about fifteen miles in a straight line, S. by E., 
at which place our progress was impeded by the 
numbers of drift-trees that completely blocked 
the passage. At this point the river was rapid, 
and ran in three or four small streams, occa- 
sioned by some small islets, and the number of 
fallen trees. The banks were nowhere over 
twelve feet high, and the land on each side per- 
fectly level, as far as could be seen from the top 
of the highest tree. Quantities of rich grass 
covered both banks ; and the country appeared 
in places to be thickly wooded. The entrance 
to this river, which has been named Fits Roy 
River, in compliment to Captain R. Fitz Roy, 
R.N., is in lat. 17° 34’ S. and long. 123° 38’ E. 
(nearly). During the examination of the river, 
a boat was employed in tracing the shore to the 
eastward, which appeared to be a deep opening, 
as no land was visible from the mast-head ; and 
I thought it not improbable that a passage might 
be found communicating with Collier Bay ; but, 
like all the other openings we had examined, it 
terminated in low flat land, thickly studded with 
mangroves, amongst which the tide flows for a 
considerable distance; and at low-water the 
whole shore is fronted by extensive flats of soft 
mud. From this point the shore of the main 
land has been carefully traced as far as Port 
George IV., chiefly by Lieut. Stokes, in the 
boats, who is perfectly satisfied that there is no 
stream of any consequence running into the sea 
from any part of it. We have had frequent 
communications with the natives at different 
places, and all have been of a most friendly 
nature, indeed, they have invariably sought our 
acquaintance, by coming to the beach and beck- 
oning to us to land; and, whenever our parties 
have landed, although at times in great num- 
bers, for the purpose of fishing, wooding, and 
watering, they have never drawn back, but have 
put themselves (unarmed) entirely into our pow- 
er, and have never once expressed a wish that our 
arms should be laid down. Almost all that we 
have seen have had the two front teeth of the 
upper jaw extracted, and all perfectly naked 
with the exception of a small grass apron. This 
appears to be a very extraordinary part of the 
world ; the whole coast on the western side of 
King’s Sound, also the entire coast between 
Roebuck Bay and Point Swan, being entirely 
of sandstone, whereas, the islands and all the 
high land on the eastern side are entirely of 
quartz, and of so rugged an outline, that it isa 
most difficult matter to proceed in any direction. 
The islands are almost void of vegetation, and 
the whole seem to be thrown up into such fan- 
tastical shapes, as to lead one to suppose this 
part of the world to be in the last stage of utter 
ruin and confusion. From Valentine Island 
(where the cliffs end) the land is very low, and 
continues so to the banks of Fitz Roy river. I 
am afraid that this river is never likely to be- 
come of any service, owing to its distance from 
the sea, and the risk in approaching it, occa- 
sioned by the strong tides amongst the islands 
of Bucanier’s Archipelago ; but I am of opinion 
that, if a party is ever to reach the interior of 
Australia, it must be on its banks; the wood is 
nowhere so thick as to offer any impediment to 
such an undertaking, and there would be a cer- 
tain supply of good grass. It appears to me 
that the inundations that evidently take place 
at times are in no way connected with the rainy 
season on the coast, as at our visit, which was 





immediately after the rains, there were no re. 
cent marks of the country having been flooded ; 
these overflowings might prove a serious evil, 
as in many places there would be no escape but 
in the trees; the bed of the river is entirely of 
sand and gravel, therefore no sickness would be 
likely to arise from keeping on its banks. As 
we have been fortunate enough to meet Lieut. 
Grey and his party, who returned from his ex- 
pedition three days after our arrival here, and 
who has kindly offered to take charge of any 
letters we may wish to send, I take the oppor- 
tunity of sending this short account of our pro- 
ceedings, and merely a sketch of our work in 
continuation of Captain King’s charts, as there 
has not been time to lay down the work that all 
have been busy in collecting, and which will 
require at least two quiet months to put to- 
gether. The expedition about to start for the 
White River, or principal branch of the Nile, 
and intrusted to a native of Dongola, the son of 
a chief, was mentioned with strong hopes of a 
successful result. It is in the hands of an ex- 


cellent committee, and subscriptions are being 
paid into Messrs. Herries and Co. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TvueEspay, Nov. 20.— Read, a communication 
from Martyn J. Roberts, Esq. ‘ On the Use of 
Galvanism in the Blasting of Rocks.’ After 
detailing the dangers and inconvenience at- 
tendant upon the mode of blasting in present 
use amongst miners, the security afforded in 
some respects by employing galvanism to ignite 
the charge, and the manner in which this was 
effected, the paper described a method of 
‘“ tamping ” introduced with great success by 
Mr. Roberts, in experiments on granite rocks, 
near Rosehill, Penzance. ‘* Tamping” is a 
technical term for the gravel, broken granite, 
or small stones of any kind, rammed down 
upon the gunpowder, previously placed to the 
depth of about 6 inches, in a bore of 20 inches 
deep. Frequently sparks are produced by the 
collision of the metal rammer and the tamping, 
or the rock itself, and explosion caused often, 
attended with loss of life. The new tamping 
obviates this danger, effects a considerable 
saving in the quantity of gunpowder to be 
used, and greatly increases the explosive force. 
It was constructed as follows: A hole having 
been bored to the depth of 24 inches, and gun. 
powder placed therein 3 inches deep only, a 
wad of oakum was driven in 9 inches from the 
top, thus leaving a space of 12 inches of atmo- 
spheric air between it and the powder; upon 
the oakum was poured dry sand, and on this 
was fitted a small plug of wood: the galvanic 
wires passed through the whole down to the 
powder. On making the communication with 
the battery, the charge was ignited, and the 
effect was acknowledged by numerous work. 
men near to have surpassed what they would 
have expected from double the quantity of 
powder : viz. 6 inches, the charge generally 
used. This great increase of effect, Mr. Ro-« 
berts attributes to the expansion of the air by 
the heat of the inflamed gunpowder, and also 
to the mode of firing by galvanism, which 
allowed no vent for the charge to expend itself 
uselessly, as in the common method it did 
through the hole caused by the burning away 
of the substance of the fuse. In no one in- 
stance was the tamping blown out, and it was, 
therefore, found perfectly efficacious.— Read, 
also, a paper by W. Sturgeon, Esq. being ‘ An 
Account of a Repetition of Mr. R. Were Fox’s 
Experiment, in which Lamination had been 
produced in Clay by continued Voltaic Action.’ 
Mr. Sturgeon states that, to enable him to con- 
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duct the experiment under the most favourable 
circumstances, and with the most efficient mate- 
rials, he had applied to Mr. Fox, who promptly 
furnished him with the necessary materials—the 
oo specimens of copper and clay — and also 
instructions how to proceed. Mr. Sturgeon ar- 
ranged his apparatus in the following manner : 
A portion of the clay was softened with rain- 
water, and kneaded well into a uniform mass 
of sufficient tenacity to stand firmly as a par- 
tition across an oval porcelain vessel with verti- 
cal sides, separating it into two compartments ; 
one of which was nearly filled with strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc, the other with water 
gem acidulated with sulphuric acid. In 

e 
a piece of the bisulphuret of copper, and in 
the acidulated water a plate of zinc, which 
were connected with each other by means of 
a copper wire ; one extremity of the wire being 
soldered to the zinc, and the other twisted 
round the copper ore. The apparatus, occa- 
sionally examined, and supplied with the pro- 
per liquids to meet the loss from evaporation, 
remained otherwise undisturbed for five ca- 
lendar months. On the Ist of October last, 
the combination was taken out of the cells, 
the liquids poured out, and since that time the 
clay had been drying. The clay partition was 
broken by members of the committee, and 
exhibited to the meeting. No traces of car- 
mination were discovered, even with the aid of 
a microscope ; and, therefore, in this case the 
experiment has failed. So much interest is 
involved in the success of this action on clay, 
as produced by Mr. Fox, and subsequently by 
Mr. Cross, connected with the theory of elec- 
trical action on the clay masses in the bowels 
of the earth forming clay slate, depositing 
mineral bodies, &c., that we are inclined to 
hope and believe that some requisite has been 
overlooked in the present instance. Probably 
some particular position of the apparatus rela- 
tive to the magnetic meridian — possibly the 
exclusion of light, possibly —— but we will not 
urther conjecture. The subject has attracted 
the particular attention of the Electrical So- 


ciety, and several members have undertaken | W: 


to conduct separate experiments. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Cou. Syxes in the chair. First meeting of 
the present session. Many members were 
elected ; others proposed. — |» Report of 
the Educational Committee of the Society. 
This report —from which we cannot give any 
thing like a series of consecutive notes, the 
facts all bear so closely upon each other — 
refers to the parishes of St. George's, Hanover 
; St. Ann’s, Soho; and St. James’s. 

This district has an area of 1310 acres, half 
of which is covered with squares and streets, 
the other, park and open ground ; the popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1831, was 
110,862. From good data, the committee as- 
sume that 5326 children, or 13 children in every 
10 families, of the poorer classes, go to day- 
schools. St. George’s contains 119 such esta- 
blishments, and 3560 scholars; St. James’s, 
52 schools, and 3122 scholars ; St. Ann’s, 27 
schools, and 1069 schools. There are, besides, 
in St. George’s, 7 Sunday schools, with 951 
scholars ; St. James’s, 6, and 906 scholars; St. 
Ann’s, 5, and 507 scholars, and so forth, with 
evening schools. The report winds up with an 
observation to the effect that the general aspect 
of the schools, in the above district, is superior 
to that of the schools which had been pre- 


viously visited in the other portions of West-| ‘5 


minster ; and this is attributed, in great mea- 


ution of sulphate of zinc was immersed | 





sure, to the habits of the people. There was, 
likewise, read a report *‘ On the Moral Statistics 
of Westminster,’ drawn up from actual observa- 
tion (if we mistake not) by the Rev. W. Edgell. 
This paper embraces within its range the num- 
ber of public-houses, coffee-houses, and other 
places of public resort, in Westminster; the 
publications furnished in them, the quantity 
and quality of the books in their libraries, &c. 
On the whole, Mr. Edgell’s report is creditable 
to the people of Westminster, whose morality 
he estimates on a higher scale than their im- 
morality. 


LINNAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Forster in the chair.—A number of 
drawings of the fishes of the Red Sea were ex- 
hibited by Capt. Meadows Taylor. Among the 


books on the table were six parts of Sibthorp’s | leg 


‘¢Flora Graca,” which is certainly the most 
splendid of botanical works. Read,‘ A Descrip- 
tion of a new genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural family Bygroniacee,’ by Professor 
Don. This curious genus is remarkable for 
its thorny habit, simple leaves, and regular 
symmetrical flowers. The specimen was col- 
lected by Captain Sir J. E. Alexander in the 
deserts of Great Namaqua Land, an extensive 
country situated to the north-west of the Cape 
Colony. The description was accompanied bya 
drawing. Read, also, some remarks ‘On a 
New Species of Lepidosperma,’ by Dr. Lhotsky, 
communicated by Professor Don. This new 
species is nearly related to the ZL. elatior of 
Labillardiére, and was discovered by Dr. 
Lhotsky growing in the thick jungles which 
cover part of Tasman’s Peninsula; its slender 
leaves, which are from ten to fifteen and even 
twenty feet in length, extending themselves 
along the ground amidst the dense vegetation 
with which they are surrounded. The edges 
of the leaves are exceedingly sharp, and 
often inflict severe wounds on those who 
happen to pasa through the places where the 
plant grows. Several paintings were exhi- 
bited, accurately representing the vegetation of 
the ane, peninsula and of New South 
ales. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY: 

Fripay, Nov. 16. J. E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S., 
president, in the chair. Various donations to 
the library and herbarium were announced. 
The fruit, bark, and liber of Bertholletia ex- 
celsa,* presented by M. Schomburgk, were ex- 
hibited. The paper read was by W. M. Chat- 
terley, Esq., ‘On the Importance of Botanical 
Statistics, illustrated by the order Conifere.’ 
The importation, excise, consumption, &c., of 
the pine-tribe were severally treated. At its 
conclusion, the curator observed, that at the 
ensuing anniversary meeting he would state the 
number of British plants in the Society’s herba- 
arium, and of the specimens to be distributed to 
the members in January next. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
-- age Nov. 15.—The following degrees were confer- 


Doctors in Medicine.—R. H. Goolden, Queen’s College ; 
A, J. Sutherland, Student of Christ Church. 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—F. Rogers, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Vinerian Scholar. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. E. Bruxner, Grand Com- 
a oh ev. E. J. Randolph, Student of Christ 
*hurch; Rev. W. W. Blanford, St. Edmund Hall; Rev. 
G. C. Lamotte, Rev, C. Sweet, Balliol College; Rev. J. 
R. Owen, Rev. E. L. Davies, Jesus College; R. Courte- 


* This beautiful tree, Ord. Nat. Lethycidee, which grows 
to the height of ninety to one hundred feet before it di- 
les into seating is fully described 

in Lit, Gaz No, 1121, Report of Bot, Soc. 





nay Magdalen Hall; Rev. F. S. Gawthern, a 


College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J.S. Karr, St. Mary Hall; J. p, 
Phelps, Oriel College, Grand Compounders ; J. D. Mac. 
farlane, J. M. Dixon, St. Edmund Hall; T. Purnelj 
New Inn Hall; J. H. Williams, J. M. Glenie, B, L’ 
Watson, R. herd, St. Mary Hall; C. Crofts, T- 
Hayes, Magdalen Hall; J. L. Fytche, Lincoln Col. 
lege; C. E. Thornhill, R. B. Lyons, Christ Church; 
F. T. Rooke, C. R. De Haviland, Oriel College; W. Edg- 
combe, J. Wo Pembroke College; R. Davy 
A. Anstey, J. S. Whiting, G. B. Baines, Worcester Col. 

ge; J. Turner, J. M. Sumner, Balliol College; W., 
Fookes, H. Jodrell, C. B. Wollaston, G. A. Booth, Exeter 

e; W. D. Hall, Fellow of New College; E. M. 
R. H. Baxter, S. M. H. Champneys, Brasen- 
- Darnell, Exhibitioner of Corpus 
- Steel, Jesus College; J. Wickes, 
St. John’s College; W. Banister, Wadham College. 
Seen, Nov. 14.—The following degrees were con- 

Doctor in Divinity by Royal Mandate.—The Rev. C, 
Wordsworth, Trinity College. 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. J. Simpson, St. John’s Col- 


e 
Master of Arts.—R. Shutte, Emmanuel College. 
Licentiate in Medicine.—E, L. Birkett, Caius College. 
Bachelors in the Civil Law.—E, C. Brewer, Trinity 
Hall; E. H. Clerk, St. John’s. 
Bachelor of Arts.—J.T. Burt, Trinity College, 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Batty in the chair. — It was intimated, 
agreeably to the statutes, that the Marquess of 
Northampton would be put in nomination for 
the office of president, at the anniversary, next 
Friday ; H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, will be 

ut in nomination as a member of the Council. 

he paper read was On the State of the Interior 
of the Earth, by Mr. Hopkins; part first of 
this memoir, embraced remarks on the refriger- 
ation of the globe. This is a very learned 
paper; many theories of an abstruse, perhaps, 
doubtful character, are alluded to; indeed the 
author himself observes, that there is at present 
no experimental evidence in support of several 
of its points. The author differs from the 
theory of M. Poisson, that solidification com- 
mences at the centre and approaches the earth’s 
crust. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
(New Discoveries in the Pyramids.) 


Mr. JeRDAN in the chair. Members were 
proposed. Mr. Hamilton read a letter from 
Mr. Perring to Col. Howard Vyse, from Tou- 
rah, a place about four miles south of Cairo, at 
the foot of the Mohattan Hills, from which a 
railway is now being made to the Nile, for the 
conveyance of stones from the ancient quarries.* 
In this letter, Mr. Perring reports to Col. Vyse 
the progress of the excavations which he is 
conducting, on his account, among the Pyra- 
mids. After giving the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid and the King’s Chamber, Mr. P. 
states that they had discovered the entrance to 
the North Pyramid of Abooseer about a fort- 
night before; though, as yet, difficulties had 
prevented their exploring the interior. They 
had also found indications of the entrance to 
the Centre Pyramid. Near Tourah the sand- 
hills, on being cut through, had unfolded the 
remains of above twenty stone sarcophagi and 
skeletons—probably of the workmen belonging 
to the ancient quarries. A tablet and cartouche 
of Amenoph'were also found ; and it was hoped 
some light might be thrown on the history of 
the Shepherd Kings, as Manetho mentions that 
Amenoph sent 80,000 lepers and other diseased 
of that race to labour in these quarries. The 
coffins are of different shapes and sizes, for 
mature persons and children. One earthen- 
* It may be interesting to state that much of this stone 
is conveyed to Alexandria, and also to the barrier which 
the pasha is endeavouring to build between the two main 
branches—the Rosetta and Damietta branch the 
river; which barrier, when these branches are filled rH 
may act as a dam across the Delta, and thus keep uP 
waters of the Nile. 
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ware sarcophagus was dug up, but unfortunately | trigue, and of the most infamous profligacy ; 


broken. It was composed of several pieces, and 
had a female face upon it, with hieroglyphics 
rdely painted. Many jars were discovered 
filled with black pulverised earth—or ox bones, 
horns, woollen shrouds, &c. &c., of which the 
particulars promise to be of considerable in- 
terest. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Ow Thursday, Nov. 15, this Society commenced 
their session, Mr. Hamilton in the chair...A 
long list of donations was announced : in addi- 
tion to books were a portrait of Henry VII., be- 
queathed to the Society by the late Mr. Leathes, 
and the city medal in commemoration of the 
queen’s visit to the city. Mr. Croker exhibited 
a whole-length portrait of Montezuma, which 
formerly hung in the hall of government in 
Saint Domingo ; itis supposed to have been the 
work of some artist who went over with the 
first Spaniards. M. Dillon, a gentleman in 
the French commission for the preservation 
and publication of historic literature, communi- 
cated a paper on the disputed subject of the 
death of King Richard II. After noticing 
the various opinions which have been given by 
Mr. Amyot, Mr. Tytler, and others ; he refutes 
Mr. Tytler’s assertion that Richard escaped 
from prison, and subsequently lived several 
years in Scotland, having discovered existing 
documents which shew that the King of France 
despatched one Criton (who had been formerly 
a servant about the person of King Richard, 
and was a warm adherent), on a special mission 
to Scotland, to ascertain if the person pretend- 
ing to be the King of England was an impostor 
or not; there are existing entries of money 
paid to Criton on account of his journey, but 
no record or mention of the result of his in- 
quiries, which, it is presumed, would have been 
found if he had really seen King Richard alive. 
Of the other two modes of the king’s death 
which have been asserted, namely, compul- 
sory starvation and voluntary starvation, M. 
Dillon admits that they are not so easily re- 
futed; but all the French writers of the time 
state that Richard had come to a violent end; 
and some of them mention Sir Piers Exton: 
and, upon the whole, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the Shaksperian account was 
the true one,—that Richard met his death at 
the hands of Sir Piers Exton. 

Nov. 22. Mr. Hallam in the chair.—Mr. 

tz communicated some particulars relative 
to the death of Sir Philip Sidney, who was 
wounded in battle at Zutphen, in 1586, and 
died about three weeks after. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Royal G ical, 9 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Royal Metical and Chirurgical, 84 P.M. ; 
Zoological, 84 P.M. 
cal ginesiay.—Society of Arts, 7} P.M.; Medico-Botani- 
Thursday,—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday.— Society (Anniversary), 1 Pa 
Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 27m. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Heath's ag Annual for 1839: 
Versailles. ngman and Co. 
Ir would be difficult to find any subject of its 
kind better fitted for rich and various graphic 
illustration, than that ‘epic poem in stone” 
(as it is happily called by Mr. Ritchie), con- 
ceived by Louis XIV. ; long the scene of royal 
splendour, of polished elegance, of political in- 





neglected and dilapidated during the French 
revolution ; and restored by Louis Philippe to 
its original magnificence, thongh not to its 
original character — the Palace of Versailles. 
The plates of this superb volume are twenty in 
number. They may be divided into three 
classes: exterior views of the palace, interior 
views in the palace, and portraits. Of the first 
class, the most striking, as it is, also, the most 
comprehensive, is “ Versailles, from the Heights 
of Satory.” The “Western Facade of the 
Palace,”’ and ‘‘ Versailles from the Paris Ave- 
nue,” are, likewise, very picturesque represent- 
ations of this noble edifice ; as are “ The Gar- 
dens,” “The Petit Trianon,” and ‘The 
Basin of Neptune,” of itsappendages. The in- 
terior views are, however, still more interest- 
ing. The frontispiece, “ Marriage of Marie 
Antoinette,” is especially so; for (without ad- 
verting to the architectural beauty of the 
chapel) it is impossible to look at this ill-fated 
princess, at that time (as Burke describes her) 
“ glittering like the morning star, full of light, 
and life, and joy,” without a sad recollection of 
the horrors which closed a career commenced 
under such apparently happy auspices. ‘* The 
Gallery of Mirrors ;” ‘“* The Second Gallery of 
Busts, Statues, and Tombs” (containing, besides 
the works of professional sculptors of high 
rank, a statue of Joan of Arc, from the chisel 
of the Princess Marie, daughter of Louis 
Philippe) ; the ‘“* Theatre,” and the ‘ Gallery 
of Battles,” are all magnificent apartments. 


Of the four whole-length portraits which the | 
|as sensible an undertaking. The management 
| of —? 

|doned t >. 
| public taste f tacle, danci tches of 
between the mild, self-accusing, and repentant | Pp = cool aie, ae Phan, Ur ante 


character of the one, and the haughty, impetn- 


volume contains, the most attractive are those 
of “ Malle. de la Valliére,”” and “ Madame de 
Montespan.” Minute as the features neces- 
sarily are, it is easy to mark the contrast 


ous, and passionate spirit of the other. The 
engravings are executed in the most highly 
finished, and, therefore (for such a work), the 
most appropriate style of art, by Messrs. Allen, 
Bradshaw, Fisher, Heath, Higham, Mote, 
Mottram, Radclyffe, Sadler, Walker, and Will- 
more. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TIME, TIME, WHAT HAST THOU DONE ? 
My forehead is smooth, not a wrinkle is yet 
To be found as the tell-tale of Life’s waning 


years, 
Not a hair has turned gray, not a record is set, 
That proclaims the long journey through 
trials and tears. 
Ob, mine is the season when spirit and thought 
Should know little of earth but its sunshine 
and flowers, 
With joy to look back on joy still to be sought, 
And Mirth and Hope laughingly crowning 
the hours. 
But though short be the tenure I’ve held from 


above, 
Enough of dark sands in that tenure have 


run 
To bid my soul cry, o’er the wrecks of its love, 
Time, Time, what hast thou done ? 


Changes have passed, that I sigh to behold, 
ra all that was dear to my childhood and 
youth, 
Warm breasts are estranged, friendly hands 
have grown cold, 
And the lips I once trusted are warped from 
the truth. 
My affection, that burnt as the God-serving 
flame 


On the purest of altars that love could illume, 
Lives on, but now worships a form and a name 
That is wrapped in the shroud-robe and carved 
on the tomb. 
Oh, the world has too soon dropt its fairy-tinged 
mask, 
For the holiest ties have been torn one by one, 
Till my heart and my memory tremble to ask, 
Time, Time, what hast thou done ? 
Eviza Cook. 


SONNET. 

WHeEy the young poet loves, and, loving, sings, 
He robes with beauty from the internal store 
Of his own fancy drawn ; then bows before 

An idol wrought of fine imaginings. 

So yonder sun, upon the face of things 
Serenely gazing from his amber throne, 
Beholds in nature’s rainbow-tissued zone 

A glory borrow’d of the light he flings. 

Yet ev'ry flower that drinks his quickening 

beam 
Darts not the blushes of th’ enamour’d rose ; 

Not every maid who haunts the poet’s m 
His lay impassions. Me of my repose 

Bright Stella robs. To her alone belong 

The charms that prompt my tributary song. 

TD. £. 





—— 





DRAMA. 





| 


Drury Lane.—-To break a butterfly on the 
wheel has been declared to be rather a silly piece 
of work, and to criticise a ballet, especially an 
English stage ballet, appears to us to be about 


Lane having, for the present, aban- 
e drama and thrown itself upon the 


pera, and the exhibition of beasts, if tried at 
all, it is but fair should be tried by the standard 
at which it rates its pretensions; and if public 
curiosity supports such an appeal, however much 
we may regret the degradation of the stage, we 
cannot but accord the palm of success to the 
mercenary spirit which thinks (with the Roman 
emperor) that there is no source too filthy from 
which money can be made. The Spirit of Air 
was produced here on Saturday, and is a con- 
fused version of La Sylphide. The talents of 
Wieland, the movements of Malle. Elssler, and 
the saltations of Mr. Gilbert, are called into full 
requisition, and the whole scene is gay and 
brilliant. Much of the scenery by Messrs. 


| Grieve is worthy of their high reputation ; and, 


altogether, as a ballet, where we do not expect 
the subordinate parts to be well drilled, or the 
ensemble any thing like what it is in theatres, 
where such things are the studied staples of 
performances, the Spirit of Air is a clever show 
of its senseless kind. The butterfly’s wings are 
sufficiently gilded; its flutterings, though un. 
meaning and tedious, aerial enough ; and till, 
in due course of time, it becomes a grub, far be 
it from us to wish the extinction of so harmless 
a creature. 


Covent Garden.—Who that ever suffered 
from a storm, witnessed a riot, sat in a vestry, 
dined or supped in a quarrelsome family, heard 
a debate in the reformed House of Commons, 
attended Billingsgate market, enjoyed a meet- 
ing of Irish friends, explored an iron manufac. 
tory, rode over the stones in a buss or patent 
improved cab, was deafened by a ranting con- 
venticle preacher, took part in public meeting 
demonstration, stood a contested election, under. 
went a (é/e-a-téte with a much-offended female, 
listened to a parish school being taught or break. 
ing up, Sir James South's Controversies, 
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bearded the amenities of forensic discussion in 
the Bankrupt Court, got drunk with pleasant 
companions, larked with ¢he marquess, was 
the favourite of a mob, awoke in a house 
which had been not a few minutes on fire, 
took tea with six old maids excited by the 
presence of one pretty young one, was carried by 
mamma into the well-managed nursery of her 
very small family, was present ina hell stormed 
by the police, embarked or landed at Dublin or 
at any populous port with several articles of 
luggage,—who that ever had cognisance of any 
such matters could wish ‘*Chaos to Come 
Again?” Most people have had some expe- 
rience of some, and some people of all of these 
trials ; yet let them go to Covent Garden, and 
see that Boreas Bartley in Colonel Chaos, most 
humorously supported, as he is, by Vining in 
@ scapegrace Bunce, and Meadows (always ex- 
cellent in what he has to perform) as the host 
of a country inn, with two waiters (Yarnold 
and Payne), worthy of his eccentricities; 
and, we will be bound to say, that they will not 
only like to behold Chaos Come Again, but 
again and again. In short, this is a very lively 
and laughable farce; and a capital companion 
to the graver plays so admirably got up at this 
theatre. Of which speaking, by the by, we 
ought to have noticed the fine supernatural im- 
provement, on the disappearance of Hecate, in 
Macbeth, which, like the flittings of the Tem- 
pest Ariel, produces a striking effect. With 
regard to Chaos, if hilarity be acceptable, it 
may last tothe crack ofdvom. Bartley is quite 
at home in parts of this passionate, topsy-turvy 
kind, and merges every body, actors and spec- 
tators, in the whirlwind he creates around him. 
Vining, as we have often observed, is mer- 
curial, and throws great vivacity into such 
characters as the one here assigned him; and of 
Meadows, we repeat, that, whether he has 
much to do or little, he always does it in the 
best manner. Long observant of this, we have 
been surprised that so superior an actor should 
have had so few opportunities (we do not re- 
member one) of distinguishing himself in an 
original character worthy of his dramatic 
powers. Miss Charles, the heroine, has only 
to be pretty and obey orders like a dutiful young 
lady, and there is no fault to be found with her. 
We congratulate the house on having, at 
length, brought out a sterling farce; fur we 
are convinced, that some of the old ones, cast 
as they were of old, would soon be very at- 
tractive with a public fast reclaiming from the 
offal of the stage and returning to its whole- 
some provisions. 

Adelphi.—Of the literary productions of Mr. 
Dickens we have spoken elsewhere ; and it is 
no bad proof, we think, of the correctness of 
our opinion, that they should have been es- 
teemed so eligible for dramatic and visible 
representation. How far the adapter of Ni- 
cholas Nickleby at this theatre may have in- 
terfered with the author’s contemplated finale, 
we do not inquire; but he has certainly put 
the leading characters of the tale before us, as 
far as Mr. Dickens has himself developed them, 
with great skill and effect. The inn breakfast 
and setting off of the coach for Yorkshire ; scenes 
in the schoolhouse with Smike, the pupils ? and 
the amative daughter; the flight of Nickleby 
and his miserable protégé; their reception in 
London by Newman Noggs, and a catastrophe 
wrought out by that singular personage; to- 
gether with portions of the affairs of Monsieur 
and Madame Mantalini, fill up the outline of 
the drama, which is eminently and most de- 
servedly successful. That success is earned by 
some of the best acting, both affecting and 





grotesque, which the stage can boast; and the 
praise must, in the first instance, be given to 
Mrs. Keeley, whose personation of Smike is 
perfection. Her wretched garb, her look of 
misery, her terrors under the cruel tyranny of 
Squeers and his family, and her affectionate 
clinging to the only being who had ever spoken 
kindly to her since she was “a little, little 
child,” are all assumed with so exquisite a 
regard to truth and nature, as to be touching 
beyond description. The manner in which she 
utters a few simple words; the evident struggle 
between reason almost reduced to imbecility 
and the sense of wrongs or feelings of grati- 
tude; the appeasement of hunger; in short, 
every expression of countenance and gesture is 
a picture for study. And we are the louder in 
our commendation because, in this part, Mrs. 
Keeley sets a valuable example to all her com- 
peers on the stage. Her dress is frightful, and, 
except her bright and speaking eye, there is not 
a feature in her face which is not forlorn and 
wretched — she is Smike, and not an actress 
who must have her prettiness or beauty some- 
how conserved, though she happens to be per- 
forming a grandmother, an ugly contrast, or a 
hobgoblin. By this general, almost universal, 
fault, the verisimilitude of the English stage is 
sacrificed to every capricious coquette or would- 
be admired. Surely our fair artistes—and many 
of them are exceedingly fair—might risk, as Mrs. 
Keeley does, the sovereignty of their charms, by 
adopting, when necessary, the disguise, and 
even disfigurement, required by the parts they 
undertake to perform. Perhaps the contrast 
would make their triumph the greater, when 
they had opportunities to display all their 
attractions. But no, they would make Hecate 
a lovely girl, Dame Ursula a plump soubrette, 
and Smike if not a fine boy, by no means so 
wo-begone and starved an atomy, as the cane 
and feeding of the Squeers’ had made him. 
But enough ; Mrs. Keeley’s isa melancholy and 
vivid embodiment of a being whom the author 
intended to convey a very useful lesson, and 
point the moral of a very sad tale. We must 
next notice the Newman Noggs of O. Smith, 
—a difficult task, but one which he has con- 
ceived and executed with extraordinary skill. 
Debased and shuffling in the lowest abyss of 
fortune, the mind, never strong, still retains 
some of its kindly, natural impulses, and this 
humble drudge, personated so ably as it is in 
the present instance, we confess, appears to us 
to be a more real and lifelike portrait than 
it did in the perusal of even Mr. Dickens’s 
identifying description. 
dramatis persone, we may observe that they 
are all extremely well done. The extravagant 
French fop, Mantalini, seems to have been 
coined for Yates, whose wig, whiskers, flatteries, 
vanities, and ‘* dems,” keep the audience in 
roars of laughter; whilst Miss Shaw, as his 
humbugged lady, acts very cleverly up to him, 
is jealous, faints, relents, and forgives, in the 
true style of such a personage. Squeers is in 
the hands of Wilkinson, and could not be better, 
if it had a very little more callous severity. 
His greed, vulgarity, and want of feeling, are 
all depicted with much effect; and Mrs. Fos- 
brooke, is, indeed, a help—meet for him. Miss 
Gower, their genuine daughter, is also a very 
clever performance in the tea scene ; where with 
her companion, Miss Grove, they have the only 
chance for throwing some spirit into the peace. 
We have still to mention Mr. Webster’s 
Nicholas, as judicious and appropriate; Mr. 
Beverley’s John Browdie, as an excellent York- 
shireman, both in roughness and right feeling ; 
Mr. Cullenford’s Ralph is not quite villanous 


Of the remaining, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








enough ; and Miss Cotterill, as Kate. The piece 
will be long a favourite on these boards. 


Haymarket.—Another capital farce from the 
pen of Mr. Haynes Bayly has kept this theatre 
merry during the week. It is called Mr, 
Greenfinch, and is as laughable and clever as 
this class of Mr. Bayly’s works usually are, 
During our printing (Friday evening), the 
public are paying a just and well-deserved tri. 
bute to Mr. Sheridan Knowles, whose benefit 
it is. 

Olympic.—The Court of Old Fritz was pro. 
duced here on Thursday ; the scenery and 
dresses being perfect pictures. Mr. Farren 
was no less so in personating Frederick and 
Voltaire. 

Surrey Theatre.—On Monday, Oliver Twist 
was produced here to a crowded house. It is 
not very well dramatised, owing to the adapter 
having attempted too much. It is impossible 
to bring all the circumstances of a narrative in 
three volumes into action in three acts, and 
within three hours. Some of the characters are 
well sustained, however. . Sikes, by Mr. E. F. 
Saville, is the most prominent ; and Brownlow, 
by Mr. Cooper; Fang, by Mr. Aldridge; the 
Dodger, by Mr. Ross; Bates, by Mr. Trance; 
Grimwig, by Mr. Cullen ; and the poor boy, by 
Master Owen, were all good. Fagin, Mr. 
Heslop, did not come up to the mark; and 
Bumble and Toby Crackit were overdone by 
Messrs. W. Smith and G. Almar. The only 
female of interest is Nance, in which Miss 
Martin displayed considerable talent. Why 


she dressed like a pretty lady’s maid, with 
roses in her hair, &c., instead of the character, 
—the dweller in a ruffian’s dirty garret and the 
debased street-walker, we cannot tell. It 
helped marvellously to destroy the illusion of 
the scene. 


VARIETIES. 

The Purcell Club.—A more crowded con- 
gregation has seldom been seen within the walls 
of Westminster Abbey than was assembled 
there on Tuesday morning last, when, by per- 
mission by the dean and chapter, the Purcell 
Club commemorated the anniversary of the 
death of Henry Purcell, by performing a 
selection from the many admirable sacred works 
with which this great composer has enriched 
the stores of Protestant Church music. The 
music selected consisted of the Ze Deum in B 
flat; the beautiful Jubilate in D major; the 
counter-tenor of which was sung very nicely 
by Mr. Young, whose voice was very effective. 
The same may be said of Mr. Bradbury in the 
first anthem, ‘¢ Out of the deep ;” and of Mr. 
J. B. Sale in the following anthem, ‘“ Thy 
word is a lantern,” which he sung with that 
excellent taste and finished style which has 
procured him the reputation of being one of 
our first singers of cathedral music. The 
service terminated with the anthem, ‘ O God 
thou hast cast us out.” The whole of the per- 
formance gave universal satisfaction, to which 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Turle pre- 
sided at the organ greatly contributed. 

*H. B.—Four new caricatures, 557, 8, 9, and 
60, seem to mark the reapproach of political 
affairs in the metropolis. The first is a classi- 
cal subject,—the flaying of Marsyas, in which 
Lord Durham sustains the martyr’s part. Lord 
Brougham is a most horrible Apollo; and 
Marsyas looks grim enough, whilst Lord Mel- 
bourne is keenly whetting a razor, Lord Glen- 
elg pulling his limbs, and Spring Rice, behind 
the tree, tightening his cords in a cruel manner. 
The next is a single figure, but wide enovgh 
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for two,—the Duke of Sussex as a broken Hong 
merchant, with his tea-chest empty, and appear- 
ing very melancholy. The third is a clever hit. 
Wot was a job, and is a hack.” Whittle 
Harvey playing Jarvie on an old hackney 
coach, with Lord J. Russell as a passenger. 
The V. R. badge hanging round the driver’s 
neck, and the. number on the coach reversed, 
add much to the humour of this piece. The 
likeness is excellent, and the expression per- 
fect. The last shews us a contrast, — Lord 
Melbourne asleep on the treasury seat, 
Brougham, on one side, toiling with a lever to 
upset him, and saying, “‘I would if I could :” 
onthe other, Wellington, with his ponderous 
lever at rest, saying, ‘“*I could if I would.” 
The levers are inscribed ** Faction ” and ** Mag- 
nanimity.”” 

Ashmolean Society.—-Nov. 12. The president 
in the chair.— Dr. Daubeny exhibited various 
zoological specimens collected during his late 
tour in America. They consist of about sixty 
birds, including a very rare T'rojon, from Cuba, 
afew mammalia, and several reptiles, amongst 
which were two species of rattlesnakes, and a 
few other serpents; two Sirens, allied to the 
Proteus anguineus, of Carniola; a small alli- 
gator, from Louisiana; and a curious horned 
lizard, from Texas. All these specimens, not 
already in the Museum, have been added to 
that collection. He also exhibited the skull of 
a North American Indian, from Louisiana, and 
a specimen of lithic acid, from the boa con- 
strictor. He then called the attention of the 
Society to Col. Reid’s chart of storms, shewing 
the gyratory, and at the same time progressive, 
motions of the West Indian hurricanes. This 
was illustrated by reference to the storm of 
Aug. 22d, 1837, which Dr. Daubeny expe- 
tienced in his voyage to America, and which 
forms the subject of one of Col. Reid’s charts. 
The President of Trinity then read a paper 
‘On the very slow Decay of Vegetable Life, as 
instanced in old Trees.’— Cambridge Chronicle. 


Joseph Lancaster, celebrated for his efforts 
in the cause of education. by means of mutual 
instruction, died at New York on the 24th ult., 
in the 6Ist year of his age. 


Professor Broussais, the celebrated French 
author on medical subjects, died at Vitry, near 
Paris, on Sunday last. He was born in 1773 ; 
and his writings, &c., have had much influence 
on the French school of medicine. 

Ourang-Outang._The Madras papers state 
that a very fine specimen of the ourang-outang 
has arrived there from the straits, on its way 
to England. Its sits on a chair, drinks wine, 
and performs other feats, like the blue-faced 
fellow that used to be so famous in London. 


Geology.—The geological meeting at Cler- 
mont Ferrand of last summer, does not appear 
to have conciliated the good-will of all the 
savans assembled there ; at least, if we are to 
judge by the following maledictory effusion, in 
the “Courrier de Bordeaux,’’ addressed to the 
inhabitants of the capital of Auvergne :— 

** Aux Habitants de Clermont. 
Non, vous ne fates point, comme nous autres hommes 
Formés d’un limon généreux, 
Dieu pour vous appeler sur le globe oul nous sommes, 
Ne fit pas choix d’un jour heureux. 
Pour pétrir votre ceeur, pour composer votre 4me, 
Il prit & vos AStnas éteints 
La substance des rocs, vieux enfants de la flamme, 
ll prit de grossiers travertins ; 
Cuirassa vos sens de quartz et de porphyre, 
Mit du basalte en tous vos os, 
Et vous fit incruster trois ans & Saint Alyre 
Dans le carbonate de chaux. 
October 16, 1838, UN GroLocur.” 


The Sporting Almanac for 1839. E. Churton. 
—Embellished with engravings of sporting sub- 





jects, this almanac is distinguished from others 
by its list of races, and all sorts of intelligence 
connected with shooting, fishing, horse-flesh, 
matches, hunting, &c. &c. &c. 


ZLITHRARY NOVELTISS. | 
The Dutch Church.—The Rev. William Steven, M.A., | 





of Rotterdam, and author of the ** History of the British | 


Churches in the Netherlands,” &c., announces for publica- | 
tion, in one small 8vo. volume, ‘ A Historical Sketch | 
of the Reformed Church in the Netherlands, from the} 
Year 1816 to the Present Time ;” embracing a Detailed Ac- | 
count of the Proceedings in the Case of the Separatists 
from that Establishment; with an Appendix, consisting | 
of Public Documents. | 

Mr. Steven has also in the press a Third Edition of 
his Pamphlet, entitled ‘«A Brief View of the Dutch Ec-| 
clesiastical Establishment ;” shewing the Past and Present | 
Organisation of its several Judicatories; with an Appen-| 
dix, containing the General Regulations for the Govern- | 
ment of the Reformed Church in the Netherlands, the 
Acts of that Church affecting the British. Presbyterian 


Congregations in Holland, and other important papers. 

In the Press. 

A new edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Cole- 
of the ch 


ridge, with Notes, expl y in the Law 
since the last edition, by Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., | 
Barrister-at-Law. — The Cathedral Bell, a Tragedy, by | 
Jacob Jones, Barrister. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Book of the Passions, by G. P. R. James, Esq., with | 
Engravings, executed under the superintendence of Mr, | 
C. Heath, royal 8vo. 1/.11s.6d.; or India Proofs, 21. 12s. 6d. | 
— Elements of Materia Medica, by J. Pereira, F.R.S. &c., 
Part I. 8vo. 16s.—Mrs. Postans’ Cutch: Random Sketches 
in Western India, 8vo. 14s. — go aes Edin- 
burgh, royal 8vo. 18s.——R. M. Milnes’s Poems, 2 vols. 

t 8vo. 14s.— H. Wilkinson’s Sketches and Music of the 
asque Provinces of Spain, royal 4to. 2. 2s. plain; 31. 3s. 
coloured. — Treatise on Differential Calculus, by J. Baily 
and T. Lund, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Lady Powerscourt’s Letters, 
new edition, 12mo. 5s.— Narrative of a Voyage to Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem, by the Rev. N. Burton, LL.D. 
12mo. 5s. — Hand-Book for the Laundry, 18mo., 1s. 9d.— 
R. Mudie’s Mental Philosophy, 12mo. 5s. — The Literary 
Cabinet, post 8vo. 8s.— Cambridge Course of Elementary 
Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 4s.— The School House, by 
H. Mann, 18mo. 1s. 6¢d.— Rev. W. Dalton’s Discourses on 
the Lord’s Prayer, 2d edition, 12mo. 6s.— Biblical Ca- 
binet, Vol. XXIII. :. Billroth on the Corinthians, Vol. II. 
f. + 6s.— The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by the Rev. C. Forster, 8vo. 21s. — Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. II. 4to. 
28s.— Panorama des Enfans, par M. L. de Tourreil, f.cap, 
4s.— Dr. J. Morison’s Commen on the Acts, 18mo. 
4s.—Conolly’s Overland Journey to India, 2d edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s.— Fables from Ancients and Moderns Verified, 
Z the Rev. J. Gorle, f.cap, 3s.—Tales for my Niece, by 
rs. Lenient, 18mo. 2s.—Goyder’s Philosophy of Acqui- 
sitiveness, 2d edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Tales of a Jewess, 7 
Madame Brendlah, first series, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Lor 
Mahon’s History of England, Vol. III. 8vo. 188.—Rudi- 
ments of English Composition, by A. Reid, f.cap, 28.— 
Physical Geography, by Dr. S. Trail (from the ‘‘ Ency- 
clo) ia Britannica,”) post 8vo.6s.—Reynolds’s Practical 
Arithmetic, new edition, 12mo. 2s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
November. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 15 | From 38'5to 42 
Friday +--+» 16 | ee 
Saturday ++ 17 
Sunday---- 18 
Monday ++ 19 
Tuesday -- 20 . 
Wednesday 21 | ++ 
Wind, N.E. 
Except the afternoon of the 16th, and following day, 
cloudy, with frequent showers of rain. 
Rain fallen, 1°025 of an inch, 
Edmonton. CuHar_zs Henry ADAMS. 


Latitude. .----51° 37’ 32’ N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor ofthe Literary Gazette. 
Str,—From your courteous notice of my letter I hope 
you will be so kind as to insert the following Erratum; 
and, possibly, also the further exp! tory account, 
sincerely assure you I have no interested or petty motive. 
—Yours, &c. Civis. 

For ** bladder’’ read ‘* ladder.” 
In fact, the upper side or face of the canvass pipe is made 
open, with cross sticks to afford air and light to the pas- 
er, and to enable him, if he wishes, to moderate the 
rapidity of his descent by laying hold of the successive 
spars. 





———— 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


LOBE INSURANCE, PALL-MALL 
and CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1303. 
Fire, Lives, and Annuities. 
Capital, One Million Sterling. 

The whole paid up and invested ; thereby offering to the assured 
an immediate available fund for the payment of the most extensive 

losses, and without liability of partnership. 


EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq. Chairman. 
HENRY ROWLES, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Directors. 
| Fowler Newsam, Esq. 

William Phillimore, Esq. 
Wm. Chicheley Plowden, Esq. 
John Poynder, = 

Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
Sir W. G. Stirling, 
W. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P 
William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. 
Edward Vaux, Esq. 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


art. 





Henry Alexander, Esq. 

Richard Alsager, Esq. M.P. 

Jonathan Birch, Esq. 

J. 8. Brownrigg, E 

Jonathan Chapman, Esq. 

Thomas Collier, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Esq. 

George Carr Glyn, apr 

I. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. 

Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 

Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

JOHN RIDOUT, F.L.S, and G.S. Medical Referee, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
Life Insurance. 

d tion to the fact, that this Com. 
pany has never deviated from those permanent principles on which 
it was ori ren, rn peepee guaranteed by a real and accessible 
Capital of One Millionsterling, wholly independent of the amount 
of premiams received. 

hey are not unmindful of the different modes of Life Insur- 
ance that have been adopted of late years, in order to attract the 
attention and favour of the public, by companies without capital, 
proposing to appropriate the profits to ail persons assured, or, 
with large nominal capitals, partially paid up and others partak- 
ing of both these qualities. All Societies, however, which are 
associations for mutual benefit, are necessarily attended with all 
the disadvantages of mutual risk, and the liability incidental to 
their ion; and therefore, although it may appear desirable 
for individuals insuring their Lives, for the benefit of their own 
families, or i di i 0 specul on the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance and Partnership, those who effect Life In- 
surances in the capacity of Trustees, or otherwise, in the perform- 
ance of a specitic duty, for the consequences of which they are, or 
may hereafter be held, responsible, may find that an uncertain 
and indefinite engagement is not only unsuited, but repugnant, 
to the object they have in view. 

%%* Policies for the whole term of Life will be purchased on 
terms to be agreed on with the Parties interested, should they be 
desirous of surrendering them to the Company ; or a Loan may be 
obtained thereon, in proportion to the value of the Policy. 

Life Insurances, for short and limited periods, may be effected 
at reduced rates, and with the least practicable delay. 

Annuities Granted, 

Persons may provide Annuities on their own Lives, or on Two 
Lives, and the Life of the Survivor, on equitable terms; which 
may be made receivable half-yearly in London, or through the 
Company's Agents in the Country, without charge. 

The Company also purchases Redeemable Life Annuities and 
Reversions, secured on Landed Property or Money in the Funds, 
in sums from Two to Ten Thousand Pounds. 

Fire Insurance. 
COMMON RISK, | HAZARDOUS. | DOUBLY HAZARDOUS. 
1s. 6d. per Cent. | 2s. 6d, per Cent. 4s. 6d. per Cent. 
Government duty, 3s. per Cent per Annum. 
Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. 
Losses from Fire by Lightning are made good. 

Mills, Manufactures, and other Special Risks, are insured at 
Rates corresponding with their several Hazards. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c, may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in the Country. 











Just published, 
HE DRAWING-ROOM ALMANACK, 
on a Sheet, 15 inches by 12, beautifully decorated in colours 
and gold, in Chromolithography, an entirely new method of print- 
ing with Stones; forming the most elegant Sheet Almanack that 
has ever appeared. Price 1s. 6d. 
Darton and Clarke, Holborn Hill. 





With the Almanacs, in November, price 2s. 6d. 
HE SPORTING ALMANAC, 1839, 
neatly bound in an bellished and appropri Cover, 
and illustrated with Twelve splendid Engravings on Steel, by 
jeckwith. 





Illustrations. 

Skating—Coursing—The Chase—Otter Hunting—Salmon Fish- 
ing—Racing — Cricket — Sailing — The Stubble—Jack Fishing— 
The Battue—Wild-Fow! Shooting. 

Contents, 

Monthly Register of Events.—Fasts and Festivals; Births and 
Deaths of Eminent Sporting Characters; Anniversaries of Extra- 
ordinary Feats, &c. 

Monthly ——« Register.—Times of all the fixed Races for 
the ensuing Year. C Termi of the va- 
rious Sports; Regattas and Boat Races fi » &e. 

Racing.—Winning Horses, Oct. 1, 1837, to Sept. 30, 1838. 

Hunting.—Packs of Hounds ; their Owners; Huntsman’s Name; 
Situation of the Kennels; Counties they Hunt; Days of the 
Week on which they meet. 

Fishing.—Seasons for each Fish; Proper Baits; the Angle: 


Fly Fishing. 

Sailing. Clubs; Regattas; Tide Table for all the Principal 
Ports in the United Kingdom. 

o Legal Sportsman,—Laws of Racing, of Coursing, of Sailing, of 
ticket. 

The Dog.—Origin; variousSpecies; Diseases; Remedies; Vul- 
gar Errors. 

‘The Horse.—Diseases, Remedies, &c. 

Miscellaneous. — Obituary of Eminent Sporting Characters; 
Anecdotes, Recipes, &c. 

Useful Information.— Tables of Stamps and Taxes; Cattle 
Fairs; Duties on Servants, Horses, Dogs, Game, and Carriages; 
Weights, Measures, &c. 

London; E, Churton, 26 Holles Street; and ali Booksellers. 
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— 
ATIONAL PR 
TION, 13 Nicholas s Lane, King William Street, Lon- 
ion, for of Lives, E 4, and Annuities, on the 
nae of Mutual Assurance. 





Directors. 
Treasurer—JOSEPH JANSON, Esq. 
Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, rh, M.P. 
Acting Chairman JAMES CROFTS, Esq. 

c.P. i Ecq. ef Hodgkin, M.D. 
John q jamuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
William Cash Lesh Esq. M.P. 
John St. rbe, Esq. 


Sena Pei a Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
ohn Feltham ic ortridge 
Joseph han Bag Samuel Smith, Esq. ; 
Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L S. 
dwick and David 
The steadily increasing Dacinnss of this Institution affords the 
that the more the peculiar advantages 
become known, the more they are justly 
d he fe feel it to 
be ‘their duty to endeavour to extend the sphere of its usefulness 
widely as possible, by keeping the public attention directed to 
its Important benefits. 


li; Messrs. Ii 








h istic of this Institution is its 
entire mutuality, the whole profits being equitably apportioned 
amongst all the Assurers, who have the option to apply them 
either to reduce the Premiums, or to increase the sums assured. 

The acts of parliament relating to Friendly Societies, under 
which it is enrolled, confer the very important privileges of an 
entire Exemption from Stamp-Duties, and permission to invest 
the funds with the Commissioners of the National Debt, at a 
liberal rate of interest, and secure from the fluctuations to which 
other Government Securities are liable. These privil » it is 
obvious, must be most valuable in aid of the accumulation of 

rofits 
ot Among other advantages to assurers, it may be stated that 
r is a Member, entitled to attend and vote at the 
ral meetings of the Society, and free from individual 
si bilit 

wefo Member can be involved in legal expenses, as, should any 
te arise, it must ae settled by arbitrators appointed agreeably 

the 





a 
wit e 
Assurers may secure “the benetit of their policies to nominees 





eatenes « at the Office in London daily from Ten to Four; 
and, for the convenience of Persons residing in the Country, 
Agents and Medical Referees are poe in most of the prin- 
cipal Towns. PH MARSH, Secretary. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLED! 

No. 76 of this Series, containing a Map - no Zealand, and a 
Map of Western Siberia, Independent Tartary, Bokhara, &c. 
will be published at the Society's Office, on the 26th instant. 

No. 77, containing Maps of Spain and Por. 
tugal, Ancient and Modern, will be eon on the 15th Dec. 
ATES, Secretary. 
69 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 7th ee teow. 


emeonanea 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 
I. 
R. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION to 


the LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Vols. HI. III. and IV. 8vo. Completing the Work. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
The Correspondence of the Great Lord 
Chatham. 
To be completed in 4 vols. 


Ill. 
in the Forest of Atholl. 
‘ittiam Scrope, Esq 

of Edwin a Charles Landseer. 
yal Bvo. 


8v0. 


Deer-Stalkin 
by the Dy 





Iv. 
Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himalayan 
Province of Hindostan. 
Pilates and a 2.vols. Svo. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
From the Peace ah ae to. the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
ol LILI. and last. 8 


FO. 
Memoirs of Geaage Lord Anson, 
The Cisamneniqnter: of the Glebe. 


By Sic John » Bart. 
Uniform with ‘* The — of Lord Howe.” &vo. 


The State in its Relations with the Church. 
W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. &vo 
John eammy, Albemarle Street. 
WESTWOOD's INSECTS (2 VOLS.), VOL. I. 
On December Ist, in 8vo. with above fifty Woodcuts (comprising 
nearly a thousand distinct figures), price One Guinea, cloth let- 
to the 


tered, Vol. I. of an 

NTRODUCTION MODERN |“ 
CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS. 

By J. 0. WESTWOOD, F.L,S. &c. 


** It is impessible to read these highly interesting pages, and 
to compare the text with the numerous.euts, executed the 
author's own drawings, without feeling a prefound respect for 

incible ustry w whieh has collected so so immense a mass of 





London: Longman, Orme,.and Co. 





|¢ 


cochinnntaeaeiimictel 
On the ist —, will be pemant Te Part II. price 2s. of 
the french Translation of 


HE TALES of ONE THOUSAND and 

ONE NIGHTS—Les Mille et Une Nuits, Contes Arabes. 

ith 2000 Ilustrations, after original Drawings by German and 

French Artists. To be continued Monthly, and completed in 
wenty Parts. 


Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 800 En- 


gravings, complete in 8 vols. yes Ql. 108. 


The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, complete 
in 2 vols. clath, rice Il. 12s. 
London: J.J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. 


INDUSTRIAL GUIDE. BOOKS. 
On the Ist of D will be published 


HE GUIDE to TRADE.—The Plumber, 
Painter, and Glazier, illustrated with Wood-cuts, price 1s. 

The following works of this Series have been already published :— 
Guide to Service —the Maid of All Work, 


new otition, price 8d.—The Lady's Maid, price 1s.—The Dairy 
Maid, price 8d. 

Guide to Trade—the Printer, price 1s.—The 
Chemist and Druggist, price 8d. 

To supply a manifest deticiency in the books already published 
for the education of the industrial classes, the Publishers have 
undertaken a series of works (which will be brought out at the 
cheapest rata), ' whose chief object is to prepare young persons for 
the choice » by them in the peculiar 
duties, and, as ~~ as isite, in the technical details of the 
various departments of Service or Trade in which theyare likely 

be en, s they advance in life. It is, of course, not con- 
templated Rade to teach every thing that should be known in a 
Trade, or to point out the whole details of a Service,—but to give 
such a general knowledge of the occupations which the mass of 

the people are called —— to follow, as may prepare the young for 
the proper dischar, their duties, and systematise much of the 
ractical information which the adult has now, in most cases, to 
earn without a Guide. These works will, collectively, contain 
a mass of authentic and amusing information on the various de- 
pactmants s€ inducwry in this country, which will be useful and 
hacowing to all readers. ad will be illustrated, when neces: 

sary, W 














London: Charles eemiaite and Co. 22 sates Street. 


Under the pieiinatios of the phoebe the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


4 + blishead. 


OnS 


day 1, will be p 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part 
LXXX. price 6d. 
Six Volumes of “* The Penny Magazine” have been completed, 
and | be had, ae bound in cloth, price 7. 6d. each, 
ex ‘ol. I. which is.6s 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LXXI. price 


_ Volumes are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, uni- 
family bound in cloth, and may be obtained through every Book- 
seller. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. a4 _Part II. 

ice 3s. A reissue of the ‘Penny Cycl 

been undertaken, as by this 
by a moderate periodical outlay, will be enabled to complete 
ne — simultaneously with the Purchasers of the current 
ition. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Part LXXXIII. being the Menageries, Vol. III. Part I. Mon- 
kage, Les » Lemurs, and O; ums. _ Price 2s. sewed. 

he Volume, forming Vol. XLII. of the Series, will be com- 
pleted on the lst ieoumees 1839, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth; and 
any of the preceding Volumes of the Series may be had, uniformly 
bound, at the same price, or with gilt edges, at 5s. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. > ~ 














On Saturday, December 1, will be published, 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAK. 
SPERE, Part II. wat Bibl Price 2s. 6d. 

The Quarto Pictorial Bible, Part XII. price 
5a. to be completed in about Sixteen Monthly Parts, forming 
Four handsome Volumes. 

The nae and Second Volumes have been comsiinteds and may 
» bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s. 6d. ea 

The "Pictorial Hist of England, Part 
XXII. pricegs. The Work is also published in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 6d. eac! f ss a 

The Portrait Illustrations of the Pictorial 
History of en ae Part X. price 2s. to be completed in 
meee Month’ thls Parts. The ae contained in Part X. 
are-—Handel, Dollond, Bradley, and Hog . 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new Translation, by E. W. Lane, with numerous Woodcut Illus- 
trations, after Designs by W. Harvey. Part VIII. price 2s. 6d. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London. No. VIE. price 1s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. Ludgate Street. 


On the 30th instant mite puplished, price One Shilling, 
°. 0 
EADS of the PEOPLE: a Sketch-Book 


of Life. Containing characteristic Portraits of “ The | 
“* The Maid of all | 


ip “The Medical Student "— 
he Fashionable Physician,” 


By QUIZFIZZZ. 
With descriptive Letterpress, by the most popular Authors 
«Nothing can be more lifelike and original than these Por- 
traits, which mark out the class they are intended to represent as 
distinctly as ifthe real specimens of the genus were before the 
eye. The characters are described with fidelity and humour.” — 


ourier. 
Robert Tyas, 50 Cheapside, 


(she Party 
"—and * 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





In a few da: 
ELEM 


T#.,,,? PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN 


Ne THOMAS MAYO, M.D. F.RS. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford 
John ain Mawens ‘Albemarle Street. 


Sy Beess 8v0. 


aaa ie ge es TS 
NEW WORK a THE AUTHOR OF “RANDOM 
ECOLLECTIONS. 
Ina = days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RAVEULS in T WN. 


By the nner aay Random aoa ar Sigal ‘The 
t Metropolis,” &c. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, ieee Square. 
%y% Orders received by all Booksellers. 
M* 
Eve Effingham ; or, Home. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, B 
Author of « The Pilot,” “ Homeward 
3 vols. price 24s. 





New Burlington Street, Nov. 24 


BENTLEY ‘will immediately publish 
the following NEW a ten 


1 Bound,” &e. 


II. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
By Mrs. Mathews. 
g his C and an Account of his Early Days, 
written by Himself. 
2 vols. ero. with numerous Illustrations. 





An Account of the Kiagiow of Caubul, and its 
Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and. India. 
By the Hon. M 
Resident at the Court of Poonah . and Envoy to the 
King of Caubul. 
A new and revised edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 


Also, just published, 
I 





Oliver Twist. 
By Charles Dickens, Esq. 
uthor of “ The Pickwick Papers,” &c. 
Complete in 4 gts small 8vo. with Twenty-four Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, price 25s. 


Captain Conolly’s Journey to the North of 


India, 
Overland from England by way of Persia. 
New edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries 
lying between England — the East Indies, by Arrowsmith, and 
er Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In the press, and will be ready in December, 


thee BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; being 
the real Life of a heme otf rm a 


Wr If. 
Edited by the memes’ of En Book of = —— «the Rural 


Englan nd,” 
b wi Woodcuts 
“Seuagnea by S. Williams. 





1 vol. f.cap 8vo 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
OEMS from the SWEDISE, 
. G. LATH 
Fellow of Piking's College, . 
Lately published, 
Frithiof ; a Norwegian Story, 6s. 6d. 

*« One of the most striking productions of this kind, is Mr. La- 
_ 's translation of Tegner’s legend of Frithiof.—Monthly Chro- 
wie Free, animated, and poetical.” —Spectafor. 

“¢ True to the spirit of the original.”—Atias. 


Axel. 2s. 6d. 


In small 8vo, price 7s. in boards, 


poarEats of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 


By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A 
Author of “ Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treat ise on Preaching.” 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Fant’ Ghavehgerd, and 
aterloo Place, Pall Mall 





CHILLER'S THIRTY Y EARS’ WAR. 

A Key to the Difficulties, mabelegiee! and Historical, of 

the First Book of Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War (adapted to any 

peor y forming a Guide to German Construing, for the Use of 
s 


- 
y A. BERNAYS, Phil. 
Professor of 1 German Language saa L Literature in 
King’s sisilege, London. 


rice 2s. 6d. 
{ Published by B. B. Werthain, 14 Poteqpester Row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with engraved Title, 10s. 6d, cloth, 


|"FXALES and SKETCHES; Historical and 

} Domestic. 

| By MRS. .D. CLARKE, late E. A. INGRAM. 

“From the spirit and playfulness, intermingled with deep pa- 

thos, ypich are displayed in the portion now before us, we 4uget 
that Clarke will afford much omy ag to all lovers of 

; light andi instructive reading.”—Liverpool Mail. 

| London: ane, , Orme, and Co. Dublin and Ole ow: Teas 

and Co. verpoo!: W. Grapel, and G. and J inson+ 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS. 
New and beautifully printed editions, with Notes and 
illustrative Engravings. 


1. 
| Bagg BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete in 1 vol. “ Bvo. 208. 


Lord Byron’ 's Works. 
Pocket ees in 10 small vols, Plates. 3s. 6d. each. 
y Volume ee be had separately. 


The Life ¢ and Works of Lord Byron. 
With Notes, complete in 17 vols. f.cap. 
UVaiform with the Works of oe Crabbe, eer ag &c. 5s. each. 


The Life and Prose Works of Lord Byron. 
1. 94 Complete in 1 vol. uniform with the Poetry. 
ae Royal 8vo. 20s. 
ablish - 
The Life and Works of Crabbe. 
‘irst complete edition, with Notes. 
Uniform Ba the Works of Scott, Byron, Southey, &c. 
8 vols. f.cap, 5s. each. 


vi. 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The only-complete edition. 
Edited, with Notes, by — Prior, Esq. 
4 vols. 8vo0. 
: Vil. P 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Johnsoniana. 
With Notes ~: Mr. Croker, and other Editors. 
0 vols. f.cap, 5s. each. 
VIII. P 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. Milman, and Sumeeed with 
—— Maps. 12 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 
YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
ius wee Use of _ With 800 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
5th edition, with 297 Illustrations, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 
Ill. 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 
4th edition of the Three Series, in 2 pocket vols. with Woodcuts, 
f.cap 8vo. 1 


IV. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 


A new and cheaper wae with Plates, post 8vo. 9s, 6d, 


Sir Humphry Davy’ 's Salmonia. 


3d edition, with “arr f.cap 8vo. 12s. 


Sir Humphry Davy's Consolations i in Travel. 
4th edition, f.cap, 6s 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Vol. VIII, Part III. with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, price 5s. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE 


R° AL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Containing— 

1. Mr. Cruttenden’s a Mocha to San’a—2. Captain 
Allen on the Rivers Yeu and Chadda—. Baillie Fraser on North- 
em Khorasan—4. Lieut. sate y vraag a Indus—5. Lieuts. 
Grey and Lushington’s Expedition to Australia—6. Professor 

on the Frozen Soil o Siteris—?, Mr. Ainsworth on Mag- 
netic Intensity—8. Capt. Wickham’s Examination of the N.W. 
Coast of Australia. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New edition, price 6s. cloth letter€d, 
INTER EVENINGS; or, 
Travellers. 
y MARIA HACK, 
Author of « English Siories,”” *¢ Geological Sketches,” &c. &c. 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Tales of 


In 12mo. cloth, containing 383 pages, price 5s. 


N4k8RaTIVE ofa VOYAGE to ALEX- 
‘ ANDRIA, touching at the Island of Malta, and thence 
to Beirout, in Syria; witha Journey epee rei nee usalem, &c. &c., and a 
edestrian Journey from Constantinople through Turkey, Wal- 
lachia, 7 a and Prussia, to the Town of Hamburg, in the 
Years 1836-3: 

By a Rev. NATHANIEL BURTON, LL.D. 

Late Chaplain to the Garrison of Dublin, &c. &c. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sen. Dublin: John Yates. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 24s. cloth, 


THE, wo RKS of BEN JONSON, with a 
i By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Also, in 1 vol. as a Companion to the above, price 20s. cloth, 
The Dramatic Works of William Shakspere, 
‘vith Remarks on his Life and Writings. By Thomas Campbell. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 8 vols, f.cap 8vo. 184. .0! 
HE HISTO RY “of RU RUSSIA. 
By naked BELL, Esq. 
“ Of the present history we can conscientiously 5 
highest terms: its information is copious, its style 
and it is evidently by a fearless thinker, w' 


k in the 
8 eloquent, 
does not 


pen 
shrink from the avowal of his ee that time must 
and will diffuse amid all classes.”—Sunday Tim 
London: Pinon nian and Co.; mm | John Tayler, 





PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA. 

In 8vo. price 16s. cloth ema with upwards of 150 Engravings 
on Wood, P y of the Processes of 
the Pharmacoparia, 

ELEM I ENTS of MATERIA 
MEDICA; comprehending the Natural History, Pre- 
varation, Properties, Com: osition, Effects, and Uses of Medicines. 

Part I., containing the General Action and Classification of 

Medicines, and the Mineral Ease Medica, 

By JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S. and L.S. 
Lecturer in the Medical Benes! of the London Hospital, and at 
the Aldersgate School of Medicine, &c. 
The Second and concluding Part will appear early in 1839, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREE-SHOW. 
In one large volume, square 16mo. embellished with 100 “te A by 
Cruikshank, Williams, &c. price, neatly bound, only 7s. 


ERGEANT BELL and his RAREE. 
SHOW, consisting of Eight Exhibitions, in which are 
included —the Queen’s Visit; Tournament of the Field of Cloth 
of Gold ; Caravan in the Desert; the Spanish Armada; the Battle 
of Hastings; Temple of Carnac, &c. 

“« Having found Sergeant Bell, the Raree- Showman, to be an 
amusing and instructive ngs we cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing him to our young fri whose encouragement, we trust, 
will be a cordial to the old rey 4 heart, lightening his foot in his 
weary aeare a ee a giving him fresh strength to bear the box 
he carries on hi 

Lon * Printed f ‘or “Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 








INTERESTING BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

NARRATIVE, by JOHN ASHBURN- 

HAM, of his ATTENDANCE on KING CHARLES I. 

from Oxford to the Scotch Army, and from Hampton Court to 

the Isle of Wight, never before printed; with a Vindication of 

h haracter and Conduct from the Misrepresentations of Lord 

Clarendon, = mie Lineal Descendant. Portraits, 2-vols. 8vo. 6s.; 
published at? 

“A work . > no inconsiderable merit. Readers indifferent to 
the rep ion of John may peruse it with pleasure 
and cetnnien*abckongh Review, Oct. 1 

Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of Sir 
R. SEO Ambassador from Charles II. to the Courts of 
Portugal and Madrid. Written by Herself. Portrait, small 8vo. 
ree ae at.9s.; now red for 4s.6d. bound.in fancy cloth, and 
ettered. 

« There is enough, both of heart, and sense, and observation, 
in these memoirs, at once to repay gentle and intelligent readers 
for the sooner of perusing them, and to stamp a character of 
y on the memory of their author.” — 








Edinburgh estas, Oct. 1829. 

Public Records; a Description of the Con- 
tents, Objects, and Uses of the various Works printed by Au- 
thority of the roy f Commission. 8vo. boards. Published at 
5a.; now reduced to 

To be had ort. and E, Sheffield, 132 Fleet Street. 





N ANSWER tothe BISHOP of GLOU.- 
CESTER’S ——— in Vindication of the Rights of 
atronage in — and Chapter: 
the Rev. W. L. BOWLES. 
John M — Albemarle Street. 


NATURALIST’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

r _ ‘HE NATURALIST; a Monthly Journal 
illustrative of the Woods and Fields. No. XXV. for 
tober, commencing Vol. IV. contains a Portrait, semele, and 

yo utograph, of the late celebrated John Latham, M.D. F.R.S.; 

and No. XXVII. for December, those of Edward Bevan, M.D. 

the eminent Apiarian. The Series will be ee teased 

on India paper, large size, by the Queen’s Li 

°! see pplication will secure the copies feat delivered, 
containing roofs. 


Royal Bvo. price only 9s. 
London : Whittaker and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALUS ABOUT ROME, 
In 1 vol, square 16mo. cater at the Chiswick Press, and embel- 
lished with 100 Cuts, by Thompson, &c. Price, neatly bound, 4s. 6d. 


ALES ABOUT ANCIENT ROME and 
MODERN ITALY. 
By PETER PARLEY, 
Traveller, Voyager, and Story-teller. 
« While I endeavour toamuse and to poonateate ee 
I shall not willingly lose an: i 
of virtue in the breasts of my young lletenees. o 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 » gears and sold by 
all Dealers in Books = we United ingdom 
ere also may be had. 


Parley’s s Tales about Greece. 





BP 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. LXV 
In 1 very large vol. embellished with Fifty-six Tete 
Price 5s. bound in cloth. 


HE CHRONICLES of LONDON | 


BRIDGE. 
y AN ANTIQUARY. 
a we. 66 = the Family Library. 
Lendon: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 ope dol — may be 
procured by order, of all other Bookselle: 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS RELATING TO THE 
CRISIS IN THE EAST. 


I. 
IEUT.-COL. BURNES’ JOURNEY by 
the INDUS to LAHORE, CABOOL, and BOKHARA, 
re 1 ae of the Countsies between the Indus and the 
” Anew edition, Maps and Plates, 3 vols. f.cap. 18. 


ul. 
Progress of Russia in the East. 
2d war Bv0. 6s. 


Col. Evans on the Designs of Russia. 
2d edition, 8vo. Se. 6d. 


Moorcroft’s Travels in Peshawar, Kunduz, 


Cabool, and Bokhara. 
Map and ae Bvo. Nearly ready. 


Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the 


Coast of Circassia. 
Plates and Map, 8&vo. 10s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





'o be had at all the Libraries. 
HE NE Ww NOVELS JUST PUB. 
LISHED. 


Mr. Theodore Hook's Gurney Married. 


A Sequel to “Gilbert Gurney.” 3 vols. 


11. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Jack Adams, the Mutineer. 


3 vols. 


1. 
The Hon. Mrs. Lambert’s Ella ; 


Or, the Emperor's Son. 3 vols. 
Just ed 


The Only Daughter ; a Domestic Story. 
Edited by the Author of « The Subaltern.” 3 vole. 


The Highland Inn. 


2 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





MURPHY’S ALMANAC, 1839. 
12mo. Is. 6d. sewed, 
WEATHER ALMANAC, on Scientific 


Principles, for the Year 1839. 
By P. MURPHY, Esq. 
Author of « the ‘eather Almanac of 1838,” ‘The New 
Theory of Meteor te Physics, on the Principle of Solar 
— Planetary Reflec 


An additional Sheet ‘is given this year, comprising a variety of 
useful matter for nautical and general purposes, and scientific 
notices on J ai Action 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





Price 10s. 6d. 
WREATH of WILD FLOWERS from 
NEW ENGLAND. 
y FRANCES SARGENT ORGOOD. 
London: Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





Opinions of an American on the Political and Commercial 
a He — — 


ORAL VIEWS of COMMERCE, 
SOCLETY ,and POLITICS. 
By the ass ORVILLE — 


n 8vo. price 5s. 
The Theol . ‘of the Old , or, & 
Biblical Sketch of ¢! 


Religious Opinions of the Ancient He- 
brews. tracted and Translated from the German of Georg 
Lorenz Bauer, Professor of Biblical Criticiam at Heidelberg. 
Charles Fox, 07 Paternoster Row. 


ONUMENTS of EGYPT ond NUBIA. 
By Professor IPPOLITO ROSELL 
Published aster the eaeplens « awe —- a Meoyal Highness 
the Grand Duke of 
Complete in 40 livenioons 8, Tepowt 400 Plates, atlas folio, and 
text, roya’ 

«* We prize Signor Rosellini’s labours still more hi 
and feeling how much We has imperishingly preserv. 
much that, if all else were swept away, we would still, in his 
work alone, find abundant materials for the most intoraating 
speculation, and a vast quantity of real information.” — Literary 


Gazette, 
Henry Hering, of 9 Newman Street, Oxford Street, begs to in- 
form the Subseribe bers to the above-mentioned Work, that the 
35th and 36th Livraisons of Plates and 5th Vol. of Text are now 
ready for delivery ; ; peoyplen as the work will be completed in four 
more L send their 
or Volumes 





igs seeing 
40 








they 
orders before the ist or Des any N 
they may require to make ther te pee ete. 





=. HOOK’S Wy peal sonaaee. 
n 8vo. price 3s. 6d, the 2d edition 
CALL to UNION, on the PRINCI. 
PLES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. A Ser- 
eanpeanenee at the oy nd mination ate Bichon acts fam 
pn Agnendixand 0! containing copious Extracts from 
the We Works of the tenn Published at the request o! 


By W.F. HOO 
ar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinat 
bt wdelang St. Paul's ns 
D. A. Talboys, Oxford; and 


gant Water rloo ieee: 
Booksellers at Leeds. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 





In one large 4to. vol. most beautifully bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt, price 17. 11s. 6d. 
‘ 


THE DIADE M; 


A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 
Edited by MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 


AND EMBELLISHED WITH THIRTEEN HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS BY H. COOK, FROM DRAWINGS 
OF FEMALE GROUPS, DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


This new and beautifully illustrated volume has been completed, in all its details, with the utmost care and atten- 
tion (regardless of expense), in order to render it one of the most tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for Pre- 


sentation, and for gracing a Drawing-room. 


«* The Annuals this season have been visited with a sudden eclipse, by the appearance of a work of the same class, 
but of much better pretensions, and justly coining pre-eminence, not for one only, but for many seasons—to become, 


in fact, the perennial of ornamental literature. T 


e thirteen embellishments are truly beautiful, and the book alto- 


ether has that degree and kind of merit which must make it the constant companion of fashionable life—missed and 


” 


inquired after in every drawing-room where it is not.” 
** This is a most 


'— Times. 
ificent work, and the intrinsic beauty and literary superiority of its pages justly entitle it to 


outlive the season. It is splendidly printed, bound, and embellished, and forms one of the most elegant table-books 
las. 


that modern art has produced.” —<At 


**« The Diadem’ —— all the other ornamented publications of the season, in the quantity and splendour of 


its embellishments. It is indeed a 


ificent book, and will, in all probability, find its way into the boudoir of 


every lady of taste and elegance in the kingdom.” —Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 
«* Genius, art, liberality, and good taste, have, for once, combined to produce-one of the most splendid works that 


ever the imagination conceived, the hand perfected, or wealth foster: 


"Satirist. 


‘« Our impression at the first glance of this splendid and beautiful volume, namely, that it will be ‘ the book of the 
season’ for Bay ay ee or ornamenting a drawing-room table, is confirmed by an examination of the merit, novelty, 


and taste of all its details.” —Herald. 


** No name could be more appropriate for this splendid volume than ‘ The Diadem,’ It is indeed the crowning 
book of all the illustrated works of the season.”—Chelmsford Chronicle. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 65 CORNHILL. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST, 
Published by Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
THOMAS DALE, Vicar of St. Bride’s. Now first col- 
lected. F.cap 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 12s. morocco. 


II. 
4th edition, f.cap 8vo. price 7s. cloth, : 
MMA DE LISSAU; or, Memoirs of a 
Converted Jewess. A Narrative of striking Vicissitudes 
and peculiar Trials, with Notes, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Je y the Author of “ Sophia de Lissau.”” 
“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 
Ill. 
By the same Author, in f.cap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Pi 
OSETTE and MIRIAM: or, the Twin 
Sisters. A Jewish Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 


IV. 
IFE’S LESSONS; a Tale. By the Au- 


thor of “* Tales that might be True.” 5s. cloth. 

“We have been somewhat spell-bound, not by the witchery, 
but by the truth and beauty of this domestic narrative. We are 
desirous to make our readers acquainted with its great merits, 
and to introduce ‘ Life's Lessons’ into every family.”—Torch. 





Price 21s. bound in morocco elegant; or India proofs, royal 8vo0. 
price 2/. 12s, 6 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL for 1839. 
Edited 4 THOMAS BACON, Esq. 
Author of “ First Imp ions in Hind 

“¢ The Oriental Annual’ presents itself this year under a new, 
and, we must say, greatly improved aspect."—U. S. Gaze(te. 

“ Has changed its editor for the better.”—Tait, 

“* Abounds in interesting tales, legends, and historical romances, 
all of which are interspersed with most graphic descriptions of 
scenery, &c.""—Old Monthly. 

* Messrs. Caunter and Daniell’s Annual is a usurpation of the 
title which belongs to that published by Tilt, and edited by Mr. 
Bacon, who has vastly i iP d upon his pred and a 
ew at! ‘i i th which throw its rival into 











n 
the shade.” —Asiatic Journal. 
“In point of literary merit, there is no comparison between 
the two, Mr. Bacon's reminiscences of India being infinitely more 
interesting than the vamped-up legends of Mr. Hobart Caunter.” 
—Christian Advocate. 
mid giecideaty interesting and appli®able volume.”—Oriental 
era 
“ The legends constitute the best part of the work ; — have 
in them the richness of the costume, and the poetical feeling of 
the East. The pictorial illustrations are of a very high order of 
merit, Sarparng say of the kind that has previously come under 
a. 


our notice."—A 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





MISS ites MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 


ice Two Guineas, 
INDENS’ TABLEAUX for 1839. 


Tire A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the Womanly 
ues. 
*%* Encouraged by the success of the former volumes of this 
splendid work, no expense has been to render the present 
bated of its pred At the ion of the Editor new 
ground has been taken, and the Propri atter th e 
that their Annual will maintain its former high rank for beauty 
of engraving, sterling interest in its! » gnifi 
in its decorative binding. 
A few India Proofs, price 37. 3s. 
Charles Filt, Fleet Street. 














ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 


HE ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS, and 


other Monuments of Greece, abridged from the great work 
of Stuart and Revett, in 4 vols. folio, with accurately reduced 
copies of Seventy of the Plates; forming a valuable Introduction 
to Grecian Architecture, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, London; T. Combe, Leicester. 





TILT’S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SCOTT'S 
HEAP and ELEGANT BOOKS for 


PRESENTS. 

1. The Lady of the Lake. 

2. Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. 
3. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


*,* Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott, handsomely 
printed in a foolscap 8vo. volume, is illustrated with twelve highly 
finished engravings of Landscape Scenery, Historical Subjects, 
and Portraits. Price 7s. very neat in cloth, or 10s. 6d, in morocco, 
curiously ornamented, 

Charles Tilt, Fieet Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES, 
BOOK of the PASSIONS. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ The Robber,” ‘‘ The Gipsy,” &c. &c. 

Containing Six Tales: Love—Jealousy—Despair—Hatred— 

venge— Remorse. 

Royal 8vo. with 16 splendid Engravings, from Drawings by the 
most eminent Artists, executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. Heath, 31s. 6d. in fancy binding; India Proofs, 2/. 12¢. 6d, 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





DETAILED CATALOGUE of the 
CONTENTS of DR. LARDNER’S CYCLOPZDIA 
may be had of all Booksellers. 

N.B. All the works which are completed (marked * in the 
Catalogue) may be had neatly bound in fancy cloth lettered, with 
separate and appropriate Titlepages, without any increase of 
pri 


ce. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. with numerous Illustrations, 


USIC and FRIENDS; or, Pleasant 
Recollections of a Dilettante. 
By WILLIAM GARDINER, 
Author of « The Music of Nature.” 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Price 5¢, the 2d edition of 


R. CLARKSON’S STRICTURES on 


the ‘* Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons.” 
By the same Author, price 7. 


Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarehal, and 
Historical. 


Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, P 
ALES of a JEWESS, illustrating the 
Domestic Manners and Customs of the Jews, interspersed 
with original Anecdotes of Napoleon. 
By MADAME BRENDILAH. 
rst Series. 
Eondom: Sihmpkin, Marshal, an¢ Co 








NEW WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Plates and nearly 100 Woodcuts, 


HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTEs. 
By GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D., &c. &c, 

The object of the present work is to describe every species of 
this interesting class of animals ascertained to inhabit the British 
Islands. The tirst part of the volume is devoted to the history of 
zoophytology, and to details on the structure, physiolo, , and 
classification of zoophytes; and the second contains the Sescrip. 
tion ofthe species. Only 500 — printed, of which upwards of 
300 have been sold since September. 

**Dr. Johnston has done a great service to the Fauna of Britain 
on a publication of this valuable volume.”—Jamegon's Journal, 

ict. 

“One of the most elegant and most interesting works in na. 
eae which has issued from the press.”—Leeds Mercury, 

ict. . . 


Il. 
Illustrations of Ornithology. By Sir Wm, 
Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c., and P. J, Selby, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. In Numbers, containing six Piates each 
beautifully coloured, with Letterpress Descriptions, royal quarto, 
price 6s. 6d. In imperial quarto, 12s. 6¢. Four Numbers are 
already published. 
sa 32 Fleet Street, London; W.H. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
V. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers, 


In 2 vols. Bv0. 2d edition, price 28s. boards, 
rw a 
HIRTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., late Bishop of 
eyes “1 Si and Aghadoe, and ALEXANDER KNOX, 
sq. M.R.I.A. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Perpetual Curate of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six 
Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 
With Translations of the Greek and Latin Passages, and an Index, 
ames Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
HE BOOK of the NEW COVENANT 
of our LORD JESUS CHRIST; being a Critical Revi. 
sion of the English Version of the New Testament, with the aid 
of most ancient Manuscripts, unknown to the Age in which that 
Version was last put forth by authority. 
Also, in | vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
Annotations to the Book of the New Cove. 
nant, with an Expository Preface; with which is reprinted 
I. L. Hug, ‘ De Antiquitate Codicis Vaticani Commentatio.” By 
Granville Penn, Esq. 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 1 vol. 18mo. with 225 Woodcuts, neatly bound in roan, 


price 5s. 6d. 
SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILOSO. 
PHY; in which the Elements of that Science are 
familiarly explained and adapted to the Comprehension of Young 
Pupils: with appropriate Questions on each page for the Exa- 
mination of the Scholars. 
By JOHN L. COMSTOCK, M.D. 
Carefully revised, with considerable Additions on the Air-Pump, 
Steam Engine, &c. 
By GEORGE LEES, A.M. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh. 

This is recommended to teachers as the best Elementary 
Treatise which has been published: the Woodcuts have been 
engraved in a remarkably bold and distinct style, suitable fora 
Class Book. 

London : Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


HORES of the MEDITERRANEAN, 


oy FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Price 9s. 8vo. cloth boards. 
The Maid of Jaen, and other Poems. By 
Frank Hall Standish, Esq. Price 7s. 8vo. cloth boards. 
And, by the same Author, 
The Northern Capitals of Europe. 1 vol. 
8vo. price 8s. cloth boards. 
Shores of the Mediterranean, Vol. I. price 8s. 
cloth boards. 


Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XLIII. 
Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Third edition in one vol. 8vo. cloth bds. price 12s. Uniform 
ith the “ Duke of Wellington's Despatches.” 


wi f 
A NARRATIVE of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. 


By SIR ANDREW LEITH HAY, K.H. F.R.S. and E. 
Illustrated with twenty views and a map of Spain and Portuga!. 
John Hearne, 81 Strand. 
Of whom may be had. e 

A Plan of the Battle of Waterloo, shewing 

at one view, by coloured references, the position of the various 
armies at the of the engag: 

On a large sheet of drawing paper, price 1s. 6d. 





F.cap 8vo, price 3s. in cloth, 
ABLES, from Ancients and Moderns, ver- 
sified by the Rev. JAMES GORLE, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, Curate of Sheldon, Warwickshire. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill; and H. C. Langbridge, 
Birmingham. 
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